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Being must precede becoming... The only right 
way to take the future into account is to have a right 
present. Rousseau thought it worth while to pro- 
claim the truth that “ Nature requires children to be 
children before they are men.” This is so obvious 
that we are prone to forget it. It is a sad lot for a 
man never to have had a childhood, or for a child to 
be without one. It is the real child that stands the 
best chance-of being a real man. 


” Praise for well-doing is more rare, but not less im- 
portant than blame for doing ill. The average parent 
is likelier to check a child when he does wrong than 
to commend him when he does right. So, all the way 


along in life, he who does as he ought to do is not sure 


to hear from it, while.he who makes a slip of any 
kind is pretty sure te be féminded of the fact. An 





editor, as he sends out, week by week, the paper on 
which he has labored earnestly, knows that ten read- 
ers will write to him about the errors which they 
note, where one will write a kindly line in recognition 
of his care at other points.. The knowledge that 
one’s faults and- mistakes are sure to attract at- 
tention, keeps a man on the alert to do his best ; but 
the occasional word of appreciation and praise from 
generous-minded observers, helps and cheers him in 
his ceaseless struggle. 


The new year leads us to pray, “So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” They are our days. . It is true we have not 
worked for them, or earned them. They have been 
given us, and thus become part of our lives. Time 
does not lie around loose, that whoso will may pick it 
up. Like every, other possession, our years are a 
talent to be accounted for to the Giver. To make 
this the easier, time is given us but a moment at 
once, that we may dispose wisely of that before an- 


,| other comes. So the single life well lived is a well- 


sustained melody, one note at a time,.and each note 
being right because the singer is not taking thought 
for those thet are to follow, but giving his mind to 
that which is to be rendered now. The harmony 
comes from the divine Tone-master adjusting these 
several strains into a musical unity beyond our power 
to create, but fitted to give us unceasing delight. 


Looking out for others is essential to being ‘one’s 
self. A man cannot be himself without recognizing 
his relations to others. This is as true in little 
things as in great. The man who forgets that others 


| have rights on the sidewalk, or in the doorway, or 


in the street-car, or in the church or public hall; 
where he finds himself just then, forgets to be him- 
self as a true man. No man can properly fill his 
place without confining himself to his place. The 
man who in a crowded street carries his umbrella or 
his silver-headed cane under his arm, with two or 
three feet of its length sticking out behind into the 
faces of men and women who are so unfortunate as to 
be within that distance of him, is as much of a boor, 
even though he be faultlessly dressed, as a house- 
painter who walks the same street with a twenty-foot 
ladder on his shoulder and a pot of paint hanging at 
the end of it. So, again, in walking, or standing, or 
sitting, the man who does not think of others, and 
have a care to give them their rights, is not giving 
proper attention to himself, or being the man he 
ought to be. 

Small mistakes. sometimes tell large tales. That 
which to the ignorant appears like learning, easily 
shows itsélf as ignorance to the learned. “If I didn’t 
pronounce Rio Grande in the Svanish way,” said a 
sciolist, “ my friends would think I didn’t know any 
better.” “We.!,” answered the scholar, who was advo- 
cating the Anglicized pronunciation for Americans, 
“you don’t know any better.” And so with a 
very large proportion of those who would seem 
sufficiently literate and cultivated to write for the 
press. They would impress the editors with their 
facility in the marks of professional accomplish- 


ment. They would not send “a manuscript,” but an | 


€ 


x 





MSS, or an M.SS., or an MSS., or even an MMS, or 
Mums. It is almost as rare to find such writers send- 
ing an MS. as “a manuscript.” . And, again, it is not 
uncommon to find handsomely printed books, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., by, or about, an L.L.D. One 
“S$” or one “M” too many, or one surplus period, is 
asmall mistake with a large significance. Upon what 
principle are such abbreviations constructed? How 
much is there to know about such symbols? Eyvi- 
dently they are dangerous tools in the hands of the 
inexpert. No one can expect to use them safely, and 
to carve a writer’s fortune with them, unless he is will- 
ing to study out what such signs stand for, and how. 

Success is not to be attained in literature or scholar- 
ship, any more than in any other walk of life, by rely- 
ing upon seeming to know what one does not know. 








STRENGTH THROUGH WEAKNESS. 


Strength and weakness stand over against each other 
in sharp contrast ; the one seems inconsistent with the 
other: yet there is a sense in which strength may 
come through weakness, and weakness may become 
a cause of strength: 


The Apostle Paul loves to speak in paradoxes, 


that is, in sharp, startling contrasts of the metualities 


of the spiritual life with the expectations, we have 
acquired from our natural life. To him the two 
worlds are so different that at times it seems as if the 
laws which govern the one were exactly the reverse 
of those which control and constitute the other, 
Hence such a saying of his as “ When I am weak, 
then am I strong.” 

In the natural life, strength and efficiency charac- 
terize well-poised, self-sufficient personalities, like 
Goethe or Napoleon. The growth of such personali- 
ties culminates in their discovery of their exceptional 
powers, when they suddenly realize that they are in 
the world of mankind as its leaders and masters. 
To each of them comes that hour when they find 
themselves and assume their place with a confidence 


nday Axon Ci : 


born of the inward assurance of exceptional } powers. . 


Up to that moment there is something raw, crude, 
undeveloped, in their achievement. We feel the con- 
trast between this and the ripe work of their prime, 
and while we feel a certain distinctive beauty in it— 
' : that which sets 
The budding rose above the rose full blown, 
yet, after all, the full-blown rose is the crown and 
glory of the rose-bush. 

This has been the natural development of lives 
whose whole scope of ambition lies within the earthly 
and the te»vporal,—who found empires, carve statues, 
or write poems, simply to command the attention and 
admiration of the generation whose life they share, 
Like all natural developments it has a beginning, a 
culmination, and a decay. It is not an eternal life, 


for it lays no grasp on that which cannot perish or © 


decay. It is the life of the world-child (as Goethe 
defined himself), not that of the prophet or the seer 
or the saint. Its greatness is in a self-centered 
strength, which rests on no divine foundation, and 


seeks no help from a source above itself. And it. 


passes away. 
The life Paul was living when he wrote to the 


Corinthians “ When I am weak, then am I strong,” 
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was not that of the world-child, but the very contra+ 
dictory of it., His outlook was farther: “ We look 
not at the things which are seen and temporal, but 
at the things which are unseen and eternal.” In his 
case there was no self-sufficiency: “I live, and yet 
no longer I but Christ liveth in me, and that life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” Here is no self-centering: 
“T count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ . . . that I may be found in 
him.” Paul led a“ life hid with Christ in God,” 
and not made manifest on the high places of the 
world, 

The critical hour to Paul came, not with the dis- 
covery of his strength, but of his weakness. He was 
going to Damascus in the full consciousness of power, 
the honored leader of a strong and aggressive party, 
clothed with the fullest authority from the repre- 
sentatives of his country’s religion. He was as read, 
to take the responsibility of all his mission might 
involve, as he was when the murderers of Stephen 
laid théir clothes at his feet. It was the discovery of 
his Master in the ascended and glorified Christ which 
shattered all that past life‘at his feet. All his fancied 
strength went from him in an instant, and he found 
himself in the hands of one whom he instinctively 
greets as “ Lord,” and who calmly proceeded to dis- 
pose of all his coming life with undisputed decision. 
It was a fit symbol of his new condition that he rose 
“blinded by excess of light,” and had to be led by 
the hand into the city he meant to enter almost as a 
conqueror. He was weak, but the element of a new 
strength was born within him, and the growth of that 
was to replace his old strength. 

Not that the old Adam of self-confidence left him 
there and then. He had many a hard tussle before 
that result was reached. But he had a constant and 
steady experience of the fact that, whenever he fell 
back on the old self-reliance, he grew weak and - use- 
less for the highest ends of living. But whenever he 
put himself into God’s hands, and looked for strength 
to be given him, then he grew strong again. When 
he tried the words of man’s wisdom upon the Atheni- 
ans, and discoursed to Stoic and Epicurean in 
terms they understood, he had the scantiest harvest. 
He next came to Corinth, after that humiliating ex- 
perience, determined to know nothing among them 
but the Christ, who was foolishness, not philosophy, 
to the Greeks, and to the Jews a stumbling-block. 
Hence his great success in Corinth, where he gath- 
ered the largest of all the Pauline churches, laboring 
in the sense of his own weakness, and looking to 
divine help for the blessing. 

What his “thorn in the flesh” was, never can be 
knownewith any certainty. But it seems to have been 
less an annoyance in itself than a hindrance to his 
natural efficiency, sent to keep him from being ex- 
alted overmuch. Hence the fervency of his thrice- 
repeated prayer to be rid of it, and hence, also, the 
Lord’s answer that his grace would be sufficient for 
his servant, and his power would be made perfect in 
Paul’s weakness. When the Apostle looked at it 
from that point of view, he was more than content 
with his thorn. “ Most gladly therefore,” he says, 
“will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon me.” 

Is not this the secret of that gift of power which is 
needful for the highest efficiency in Christ’s service ? 
It is not the ability to write great sermons, or to 
startle audiences with originality of thought or splen- 
dor of rhetoric. It is just in the preacher’s learning 
and recognizing his own weakness and insufficiency, 
and throwing himeelf upon the help of the Holy 
Spirit to do what is to be done. It does not come to 
the preacher who merely feels and knows what a 
wretched instrument he is, and what foolishness is his 
best preaching. It does not come to one who only says, 
“I am weak,” but to one who says “When I am 
weak, then am I strong.” It requires the faith that 
there is abundance of help and power to save men, 





and that it is nigh at hand to all who will lay hold 
of it. Nor is it enough to hold to this as a theory, 
without stretching out the hand to get the help. It 
is in laying hold of divine help that help comes. 


“ When I have nothing in my hand 

Wherewith to serve my King,— 

When thy commandment finds me weak 
And wanting everything,— 

My soul upon thy greatness cast 
Shall rise divinely free, 

And I will serve with what thou hast, 
And gird myself with thee!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Different lesson-writers in The Sunday School Times 
take different views of the lessons in comment on which 
they write. They do not all agree as to the facts or 
teachings of these lessons, but each one says frankly 
what he thinks is the truth; and it is for the reader to 
decide for himself what to accept and what to reject. 
Every week brings letters from keen-eyed correspondents 
noting differences in the comments of different lesson- 
writers, or inconsistencies between these writers and 
other contributors to the columns of the paper. Here, 
for instance, is a letter of this nature, from an esteemed 
Lutheran pastor in Iowa: 


In The Sunday School Times of November 18, 1893, Rev. Dr. 
Schauffler, in his Teaching Hints, says: ‘“ Luther, at one time 
in his life, thought the Epistle of James ‘ an epistle of straw.’” 
Is that so? If it is so, then it directly contradicts what Pro 
fessor George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, says 
in an article entitled “A Misquotation from Luther,” in The 
Sunday School Times of August 29, 1891. Which one of the 
doctors is right? Can you explain in Notes on Open Letters? 


There is indeed a difference between the statements of 
Drs. Fisher and Schauffler as to Luther’s estimate of the 
Epistle of James; yet the difference is not so great as the 
Iowa pastor would seem to suppdse. Dr. Fisher says 
that Luther, in contrasting that Epistle on the one hand, 
with “ John’s Gospel and First Epistle, Paul’s Epistles, 
especially Romans and Galatians, and Peter’s First 
Epistle,” says that “St. Jemes’s Epistle is a right 
strawy ‘epistle compared with them ” (“ein recht strohern 
Epistel gegen sie’). In view of this estimate of the Epis- 
tle of James by Luther, Dr. Schauffler does not seem so 
far out of the way, even though he is verbally inaccurate 
in his quotation, when he says that Luther deemed it 
“an epistle of straw ” when in reality it is “an epistle of 
cast-iron.” Archdeacon Farrar, in writing on this sub- 
ject.in his ‘‘ Messages of the Books,” cites Luther (with 
careful references to his writings in the several places) 
as saying of this Epistle, that it “lacks all evangelical 
character;” that it is “ wholly inferior to the apostolic 
majesty ;” that it is “unworthy of an apostolic spirit ;” 
that itg teachings are “ flatly (stracks) contradicting Paul 
and all Scripture.” All these words of Luther are, how- 
ever, in his earlier writings; and it is a well-known fact 
that the great reformer in his later life revised many of 
the positive opinions expressed by him in former years, 
and that he grew tu value the teachings of the Epistle of 
James. 

In order to work to a purpose, it is important to have 
a purpose to work to. Unless a man has clearly in his 
mind the object of his endeavors in his field of labor 
with others, he is not likely to bring others toward that 
object, however earnest and sincere he may be. Many a 
Sunday-school teacher has failed to work to best advan- 
tage in his sphere because of his being in doubt as to the 
real object of Sunday-school teaching. Here comes a 
question on this subject, that seems worth answering for 
the sake of others as well as the questioner: 


I wish you would be moved to give me a word in “ Notes on 
Open Letters” on the object of Sunday-school teaching. I have 
a class of from twenty to thirty college students. All are 
Christians; all have more thorough Bible knowledge than I 
have. They seem to want me to give them pointed practical 
teaching. That does not seem to fulfil the object of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. My class seem to huiiger for some- 
thing personal. So far I have tried to prudently mix the Bible 
stady and its application, but often I doubt if I am right in 
making the lesson a text for talks on Sabbath-keeping, their 
treatment of each other, deception by “ ponying,” ete. I can- 
not do this always and get out a complete exegesis of the lesson. 


The object of Sunday-school teaching has been defined 
as twofold: To bring scholars to Christ, and to upbuild 
them in Christ; or, again, To instruct scholars, anid to 
influence scholars. It is not enough to teach a scholar 
what the trath is, but he ought to be encouraged and 





confirmed in a life of conformity with the truth. If he 
is yet out of Carist, he ought to be led tenderly to sub- 
mit himself to Christ. If he has submitted himself to 
Christ, he ought to be helped to live worthily as a disci- 
ple and representative of Christ. Knowing Bible truths 
and living Bible truths, knowing Christ and living 
Christ, are alike the privilege and the duty of the indi- 
vidual scholar; and it is for the teacher to realize this, 
and to work accordingly. Every Bible lesson has its 
truths which are full of suggestion “for practical every- 
day living, and every scholar has special need of one of 
those truths, A teacher ought to note those truths 
and those needs, and apply the special truths to the 
needs. This is the true work of the Sunday-school 
teacher. Sympathy with the scholar is essential to a 
right exercise of right influence over the scholar. And 
without right influence on a teacher's part, the best of 
instruction by that teacher is insufficient, and of little 
worth. The personal factor is a large element in a 
teacher's success, and the teacher whose experience is 
given above is right in so considering it. Yet the personal 
element ought to be made use of to make the truth as 
well as the teacher attractive to the scholar. - ee 








“NO MORE SEA.” 
BY MARY ROLLINS MURPHY. 


St. John left the Book in the cave, 

And strode on the sands by the sea,— ~ 
Sad sea of the endless gray,— 

And the winds of the dying day 

His long white beard whistled through, 
As he left the Book in the cave. 


What had he writ in the Book, 

With those hands that had touched the Christ ? 
With those hands that toiled in the mine? 

He wrote of sweet visions divine, 

But he told the fate of the sea 

And the soul, when he wrote in the Book. 


And there shall be “ no more sea’’! 
No dread of the endless gray, 

No stretch of the weary soul, 

No death in the storm’s deep roll, 
No unrest, no sin, no remorse,— 
When the soul has no more sea. 


For the sea no need will be 

When the soul has forced its way 

Through the degths in the writhing throats 
Of life’s waves, when earth’s fretting notes 
Are hushed by the Master’s “ Peace! ”’— 
No need of the sea will be. 


St. John left the Book in the cave, 

But he took his soul to the Christ. 

He wrote the Book, but his sight 

He strained, as we, for the light— 

For the Light and the Rest and the Leve— 
Of the Book that he left in the cave. 


Philadelphia. 





THE WATERSHED OF LIFE. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Three of the principal rivers of Scotland rise from the 
same hillside. Only a very small space of ground sepa- 
rates the sources of the Annan, the Tweed, and the Clyde 
from each other. Ata place called Wolf Clyde, not far 
from the spot where the Clyde begins to flow, a very 
strange thing may sometimes be seen. The valley 
through which the stream of the Biggar-runs, at this 
point stretches between the Clyde and the Tweed; and, 
as its level is onl¥ a little higher than the bed of the 
Clyde, during a high flood part of the water of the Clyde 
overflows its channel and runs into the Biggar stream, 
and is carried by it into the Tweed. This happens once, 
perhaps, in three or four years. And you can under- 
stand how very easy it would be to send the Clyde to 
Berwick instead of to Glasgow, to the German Ocean 
instead of to the Atlantic, and so alter the whole char- 
acter and history both of the east and west of Scotland. 

Now this is an apt illastration of what sometimes 
happens in human life.” You will have noticed that-it 
is during a high flood that some of the water of the 
Clyde overflows into the channel of a stream that carries 
it away in a direction altogether different from -that of 
the river of which it had previously formed a part. And 
soit is often during a high flood of passion that the 
stream of human life is turned from its usual course, and 
made to flow in an éntirely opposite direction.. A mo- 
ment of anger, of pride or unbelief, of strong temptation, 
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may so swell the current of life as to cause it to overflow 
its banks, and completely change its whole future des- 
tiny. It wasso with Moses. At the waters of Meribah 
the high flood of passiom took place which caused the 
stream of his life to disappear in the wilderness, instead 
of going on across the border into the Promised Land. 
That rock which he smote twice in hasty anger, sorely 
tried by the ingratitude and faithlessness of the Israelites, 
was the watershed of his life,—the obstacle that turned 
the swollen stream aside from its proper course, and made 
the lawgiver die on the lonely mount of the desert, in- 
stead of leading his people triumphantly into the land 
flowing with milk and honey. Dearly did he pay for 
the water that quenched the thirst of the multitude.’ It 
was to him, not a river of life, but of death. 

The sin of Moses was what may be called a sir of sur- 
prise. It was the last sin one would have supposed him 
to be guilty of. He was the meekest and most long- 
suffering of men, and often he bore the murmurings and 
rebellions of the fickle Israelites with uncomplaining 
patience, expressing even the wish that he himself 
should be left out of the regard of God, rather than his 
people. 
and all the provocations of long years swelled high like 
a flood, and rushed upon his soul, and carried him away 
from all his good intentions. And in his anger at his 
wicked countrymen, he smote the rock of Meribah twice, 
and said: “ Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you 
water out of this rock?” ‘And because of this want of 
faith in God and patience in bearing with the sin of the 
people, and so giving a bad impression of the character 
-of God and of his religion to the covenant race, Moses 
was forbidden to go in with the Israelites to the Holy 
Land. It seems a little sin, and we wonder why so 
great and good a man should have been punished so 


’ severely for so small and momentary an offense. We 


do not know all the aggravations that may have com- 
bined with his sin, and so magnified it, nor all the rea- 
sons why God dealt so severely with it. But we know 
that it was meant to teach us in a very solemn way the 
lesson that one hasty speech, one single fault, may be 
the means of changing a whole life, and preventing it 
from being what it might otherwise have been. The 
lesson is meant to be all the more memorable and im- 
pressive seeing that it is taught by one of the noblest of 
the sons of men, and that the incident was entirely 
opposed to the general tenor of his life. 

Alas, how often does our common life teach us a simi- 
Jar lesson! What havoc does a single sin often make in 
an otherwise noble life! Hasty words, ra$h, foolish 
actions, sudden outbursts of passion, have blighted the 
hopes of many a promising career. Many a young man 
has in a moment of strong temptation done that which 
has ruined all his prospects, and he longs in vain to re- 
pair the evil. Adam by one hasty act brought sin and 
misery into the world. Esau, by yielding to a strong 


" temptation, in a hungry moment sold his birthright; and 


David, in an unguarded hour, by one transgression 
which was entirely out of the line of his nature, finished 
his course, and went down to the grave a sad, careworn, 
broken man. And, lest you should know this darkest of 
human experiences, let me entreat you to guard against 
an outburst of passion, against rash words and angry 
acts, against those temptations that come so suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and carry away your will for the mo- 
ment, as some bursting torrent sweeps away an obstacle 
in its path. And the only way in which you can do this 
is to give your heart and your life to Him whocan guard 
you effectually against such sins of surprise, and keep 
you ever im his own divine calmness and stedfastness. 
All the water of the Clyde, during a flood, does not 
flow over into the stream that carries it to the Tweed, 
and so bears it to the east, instead of to the west, of Seot- 
land. The great body of the water keeps the old appointed 
channel, and runs to its own appointed destiny in the 
Atlantic. And so it is in the spiritual world. Though 
Moses, provoked in his spirit, spoke unadvisedly with 
his lips, and was, in consequence, deprived of his reward 
in this world,—that affected only his earthly life. The 
real, full, flowing river of his spiritual life ran in the 
right direction; and we see on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration that what was denied to his body was granted 
to his spirit, and that he entered into the Holy Land at 
last in a far grander way than any of the people whom 
he had led to its borders. And so, though a part of 
your life may go away in a contrary direction, and suffer 
harm and loss, because of the overflowing flood of some 
hasty sin of surprise that for the time has carried you 
away, if you repent, and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the main stream of your life will flow in the right 
direction to the Promised Land. God will not take you 


But a moment came when he was off his guard, |” 


in a hasty moment, and make that fix your final doom. 
Your sin of surprise may, like the overflow of a flood, 
divert you for a time from the right course; but it is the 
set of your character, the main current of your life, that 
will determine your final destiny. Your earthly life 
will suffer for your sin, but your spiritual life, if you 
repent, and live henceforth a life of faith in the Son of 
God, who loved you, and gave himself for you, will be 
redeemed and glorified like Moses. One transgression 
may exclude you from some promised land of happiness 
and hope here; but your true life, hid with Clirist in God, 
will cross the boundary of the heavenly land, and on a 
more glorious mount than that on which Moses met 
Christ in the earthly Canaan, you will meet your trans- 
figured Lord, and see him as he is, and be changed into 
the same image. 


Greenock, Scotland, 





THE DELUGE AND THE ARK. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


A hundred years ago the biblical narrative of the 
Deluge was attacked and defended on grounds equally 
invalid. The presence of the shells of sea-animals in 
elevated strata was alleged as proof that the flood had 
reached that height; and Voltaire could only reply that 
these probably were dropped by pilgrims from Palestine, 
who used to carry cockle-shells in their hat-bands. 
Geology has given. us a different cause of the presence 
of shells at high altitudes; but the stddents of folklore 
have supplied us with evidence as to the universality of 





‘the traditions of a deluge, which can be explained only 
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possible had passed away. .The “celestial ocean” of 


the Sumerians of Babylonia had been merged in the 
terrestrial. 

Such, in brief outline, is Mr. Vail’s theory, which he 
supports by various scientific considerations on which I 
cannot enter here. Whatever were the physical causes 
and conditions of the Deluge, the evidence presented by 
popular tradition tends to confirm the historic accuracy 
of the story in Genesis. 

The most remarkable traditions, of course, are those 
which are found among the Semitic peoples. The Babylo- 
nian account, imperfectly preserved in the Greek text 
of Berosus (250 B. C.), has been filled out by Mr. George 
Smith’s discovery of the “Epic of Gisdhubar.” Here 
we have, indeed, a polytheistic background to the story ; 
the gods Anu, Ea, Bel; Samas, Nergal, and Ninib are 
mentioned. The directions are given for the building 
and even the calking uf the ark. Chasisadra (the 
Xisuthros of Berosus) is ordered by Ea to enter the ark 
with his household, and the god brings “ the cattle of 
the field, and the wild beasts of the field as many as” he 
“ would preserve.” The flood rises for six days, and stops 
on the seventh, when the ark rests on Mt. Nizir, and 
Chasisadra sends out the three birds,—a dove, a swallow, 
and a raven,—none of which return. When the flood 
has abated, Chasisadra comes forth and offers sacrifice, 
and the gods, “‘when they smelled the good odor, assem- 
bled like flies over the sacrifice.” Whether this is a de- 
graded form of the story given by Moses, or that is a 
purified form of this, the relation of the two is indis- 
putable. 

Fron Nicolaus of Damascus, the secretary of Herod 
the Great, we have a narrative of the Deluge current in 
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on the supposition of 4 catastrophe which affected the 
entire area then occupied by the ancestors of the exist- 
ing races. P 

Before proceeding to summarize this evidence, it may 
be worth while to notice a recent American contribution 
to the explanation of the Deluge itself. Mr. Isaac N. 
Vail, now of Ohio, formerly a teacher in the Friends’ 
School at Westtown, has published a book on “The 
Earth’s Annular System,” in which he argues that from 
the Creation to the Deluge our planet was in the present 
condition of the planet Saturn. That is, it was engirt 
with a ring of dense aqueous vapor, which, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz says, was a necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of all the planets. The Deluge Mr. Vail regards 
as the transition from that Saturn stage to the present. 
While it lasted, the direct rays of the sun never reached 
the earth’s surface, as the vapor extended far north aad 
south of the tropical parallels. Theclear sky was visible 
only to the north and the south of the annular mist; no 
rain fell, no winds blew,and the rainbow never had been 
visible. In the absence of the direct heat and light of 
the sun, animal and vegetable life matured very slowly, 
which explains the great age of the antediluvians. 

The Deluge was through the condensation of this mass 
of vapor, and its sudden descent on the earth’s surface. 
These “‘ waters above the firmament” poured down upon 
the whole centrai latitudes simaltaneously, and before 
they made their way into the deeper depressions on the 
earth’s surface, swelling its comparatively shallow seas 
and lakes—‘“the waters under the heavens ”’—to their 
present fulness, it buried the whole land surface under 
its rushing flood. Hence the significance of the rainbow 





as evidence that the condition which made a deluge 

















Noah’s Ark and its Builders, from the ‘‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ | 193. 


Syria. From Josephus we know that another was curs | 
rent among the Pheenicians. 

Among the Eastern Aryans, the Hindoos have pre- 
served a deluge tradition in their great epic the Mahabha- 
rata, in which Manu is warned by the god Varuna 
(Ouranos, the Sky) of the coming of a flood, and saves 
himself with the seven Rishi, “ eight souls,” and offers 
sacrifice when the waters have abated. The Vendidad 
of the Persian Avesta makes the Deluge come upon 
Yima, the oldest of the human race, while he still lives 
in Paradise. He saves himself, not by an ark, but by a 
lofty tower, into which he gathers men and beasts for 
their safety, having been forewarned to do so by Ahura- 
Mazda, the supreme god. 

Among the western Aryans, the Greek tradition tells 
of the destruction. of the whole human race, with the ex- 
ception of Deukalion and his wife Pyrrha, who repopu- 
lated the earth, Hesiod says, by throwing stones behind 
them. The Teutons have a story of the Deluge being 
caused by the blood of a great giant, Ymir, to the destrue- 
tion of the giant race with one exception. The Celts 
tell of a human pair who save themselves and a pair of 
each kind in a vessel which the floods drove on the shore 
of Britain. But Celtic traditions are suspicious as post- 
dating their contact with the Scriptures, 

Among the Turanian peoples, as we call ali whom we 
cannot class as either Semites or Aryans, the Egyptians 
hold the first place, although we have reason to believe 
in the presence of a Semitic element in their culture as 
intheir language. Among a people who had the strongest 
reason for regarding water as sacred and beneficent, who 
prayed fora yearly deluge from the Nile to overflow 





their fields, destruction by a deluge was not a natural 
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idea... The destruction of the earlier race of mankind, 
which we find. vaguely indicated in their legends, was 
by fire, not by water. On the other hand, the word for 
“ark” (aron) is that used in Genesis 52: 26 for the chest 
or coffin containing an Egyptian mummy, and may have 
been a loan-word from the Egyptian. Now, itis notable 
that in the Egyptian funeral the mummy in its chest 
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Funeral ark, from Wilkinson's ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians.”’ 


must be carried across water on its way to its final rest- 
ing-place. In Thebes this was done by the carriage of 
‘the body from the city to the great necropolis across the 
‘Nile. In other cases, the burial-places were furnished 
with an artificial lake, like Lake Moeris, near Memphis, 
which was thus used. This usage, again, is associated 
‘with the story of Osiris, who was shut up in a box by his 
‘brother Set, flung into the Nile, and borne away by the 
Yiver to what seemed his utter destruction, but proved 
finally his deliverance. So it would seem the bark or 





From ‘‘ Mer des Histoires,”" an anonymous French chronicle, 
probably of the sixteenth century. 


ark of the mummy typified the deliverance of the dead 
man, or of all that the gods saw fit to save, from what 
seemed his destruction. A comparison of the Osiris 
bark with the latter attempts at depicting the ark of 
Noah, shows how much the one has influenced the other. 
The Chinese traditions of the Deluge seem to be very 
old, They are found in the Shoo-King, which we have 
dm the form given it six centuries before Christ. Here, 
also, the ark rests on the top of a great mountain, and 
the date B.C. 2597 is given. The traditions collected 
among the Karens of Burmah by the Baptist missionaries 
are so close in resemblance to the Bible story as to sug- 
gest a previous knowledge of its account. Less open to 
this suspicion is that of the Kohls in Hindostan. It 
ascribes the Flood to the wickedness of mankind, who 
would not work or wash themselves, but only dance and 
drink, The two survivors, a brother and sister, save 
themselves in a hollow tree, but the flood is one of fire. 
The rainbow is the sign that it will never recur. 











From the ‘‘ Copper Bible,"’ 1731 


| 
The Finnish epic of the Kalavapoeg somewhat resem- | 


bles Teutonic tradition. The giant Kaleva is borne 
‘across the flood in search for Mother Earth, whom the 
floods have hidden from him. 

Similar traditions are found among the Indians and 
Esquimaux of America. Deluge traditiqns also have! 
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Soon found among inn Ces negro liad sae tribes of western 
Africa. 








From the ‘‘ Copper Bible,” 1731. 


The common elements in nearly all traditions are the 
sinfulness of mankind, the divine warning of impending 
judgment, the‘rise and abatement of the flood, and the 
sacrifice offered at the coming out of the ark. 
Philadelphia. 


WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF IT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIS 8, HINMAN, 





One man said: “ How interested in his sermon the 
pastor was this morning! I wonder how many of us 
were as deeply impressed as he was.” Another said; 
“TI venture to say he prayed hard over that sermon 
before he preached it. I wonder if anybody will pray 
as much over it now as he did then?” One lady’s en- 
thusiasm led her to exclaim: ‘‘ What a glorious sermon ! 
—only lie stopped too soon.” Another, with a yawn, 
remarked : ‘‘ What a long discourse our pastur preached 
to-day! I thought he would neyer stop.” «A working- 
man said to his wife, as they entered their humble home: 
“That was doubtless a good sermon; but there were 
some things in it so deep I could hardly understand 
them.” One man, who prided himself on his depth of 
thought, said: “I wish our minister wouldn’t waste his 
time and ours with so many simple illustrations,.but 
give us more good, strong meat, to stimulate vigorous 
thought.” 

What the preacher thought: ‘“‘I wonder if my sermon 
to-day accomplished anything of what I wanted it to. I 
asked the Lord to help me to say something of comfort for 
that mother whose child I buried last week. I wanted 
to strengthen that young man whose faith seems to be 
wavering. There were some thoughtless ones there whom 
I wished to arouse. I tried to mipgle strong thought 
for certain ones and some simple statements of truth, 
pressed hom: with illustrations, for others. -I hoped to 
awaken some sinner, and to have something: to help 
every hearer. I am sure it wasn’t as good a sermon as I 
wanted itto be; but,O God! ‘follow it with thy blessing.” 


Columbia, Pa. 





A CHILD’S THANKFULNESS. 


BY JEANIE DEF. JUNKIN, 


Little Preston was taking his Saturday-night scrub. 
It was a cold, damp night, and, after the hard part was 
over, he was allowed to play for a while in the warm 
water, splashing it over himself, and enjoying it thor- 
oughly. At last his mother said : 

“Come, Preston, let’s get out now, and get ready for 
bed.” 

His face immediately screwed up in a queer little frown, 
and a suspicion of a whine was in his voice as he said : 

“Oh, no, mother! I don’t want to get out yet.” 

“No, no, Preston! I don’t want any whining. You 
know you promised me that I shouldn’t hear a single 
whine to-day.” Thus interrupted mother’s gentle voice. 

His face cleared, and without a murmur he allowed 
himself to be lifted out, and rubbed well with a rough 
towel. 

As he watched the swirl of the water going out, he 
said, “ Good-by, water!” then, in an undertone, “‘ You 
sweet water!” ; 

*A little laugh from mother seemed to call for an 
explanation, so he hastened to add: “ Well, it was sweet 
water, mother! It made me so nice and warm and 
clean.” 

Then he continued the conversation with the water, 
alternately questioning and answering. 

“T’m going to sleep, water. Are you going to sleep?” 

“No, I’m not going to sleep. I don’t ever go tosleep.” 





“How do you know the water never goes to sleep, 
| Preston?” interruptg mother again. 
“ Oh, cause n just keeps going on, and flowing, and 
making waves.’ 
| But how did you find out all that, Preston?” 
“Well, one day, when I was at the water’s house, I 
| asked it, and it said that it never went to sleep.” 
| Now, how did the idea suggest itself to that little four- 
year-old head to thank the water for making him warm 








| li clean? Why is it that'grown people so'seldom are 
thankful for such seemingly little things? Why don’t 
they think of such things? Even people who are right 
cheerful, and thankful for small favors, do not think of 
so small a thing as this as a blessing. Yet this little 
heart thought of it, and put his thought into words. 
Another day he asked his mother, with great earnest- 
ness : 

“ Mother, will you always be like you are now?” 
“Why, no, Preston ! I'll grow older, and change some 
every day. _Why do you ask?” 

“ Because, mother, I don’t want you ever to get un- 
sweet.” 

A delicate compliment truly, and nicely put. But 
how often do we put our love into words, in our inter- 
course with the home people? We tell other people we 
like them, pay them compliments; but it is too.much 
trouble to treat home folks.so. It is just the other way 
with children ; they tell mother and father of the love 
they bear them, but are utterly unconcerned about what 
outsiders think of them. Would that all the world were 
like children! It would be more like heaven. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE WORST. 


EXPERIENCES IN THREE MissiION SCHOOLS. 





BY H. E, A. 


A few incidents in my life as Sunday-school teacher 
have given me unusual hope for the many who are too 
often regarded as incorrigible pupils. 

Learning, one evening at a church meeting, the mem- 
bership of which I had recently joined as a stranger, that 
more teachers were needed at one of theif mission sta- 
tions, I readily volunteered, and presented myself on the 
following Sunday for duty. 

My first work was with a class of girls, and, as they 
are usually well behaved, I noticed, with some surprise, 
a class of boys near by, of eighteen years of age and 
under, who regularly came in late, and all together, and 
seated themselves without much decorum, their teacher 
being apparently ill at ease. 

The pastor informed me that, hearing I was from a 
distancé, they wished me to take the teachér’s place ; but 
thé thought even of so. doing aldrméd me, and the pro- 
posal was instantly declined, But, nevertheless, it was 
impossible to resist making that particular class a study 
from Sunday to Sunday, as new teachers of both sexés 
were seen to come and go, none daring to remain; and 
the only one who undertook their teaching for a setond 
time, gave very deciged evidence that he was greatly 
discouraged. 

One Sunday when, on account’ of the weather, teach- 
ers were few, and many pupils were absent, I was re- 
quested, for the afternoon, to take a class of boys. 

They inquired regarding my preference, evidently sup-_ 
posing it would be the little ones beside me, who were 
very winning in manner; and the surprise with which 
my reply was received was noticeable, as the“ big boys,” 
who were all there, were selected, they having entered 
somewhat late, and noisily, as usual. 

Every Sunday, at a signal from their leader, they had 
risén and ‘left in a body, in the midst of the services, how- 
ever interesting they might be; however, a thought had 
come to me, and I would-test its value. I was but just 
seated when the largest boy, with big, bulging eyes, 
broad leather waistband, and the general make-up of a 
daring, roystering leader of any set into which he might 
fall, yelled into the ear of the lad at his right. Instaritly, 
instead of reproving him, as he probably expected me 
to do, I took the vacant’ seat beside him, laid my hand 
gently on his, and said pleasantly: “I like boys ; there 
is-always something good about them.” 

Instead of rudely replying, he seemed intensely to 
regret what he had done, and quickly changed his seat 
from the middle to the foot of the class. Then, with a 
voice choked with emotion, he said, “I am going home.” 

“Don’t go,” I replied, seeing his mortification; and he 
remained, as did all the class, until the school was dis- 
missed. The others had evidently received previous 
orders from him, since, for a time, there was a but partly 
suppressed babel. 

One boy sat looking directly into my face, and saying 
“ Rats!” as fast as possible. Another, ready with a 
quantity of paper pellets, was blowing them through a 
tin tube all over the schoolroom ; still, there was some- 
thing like order, compared with their usual demeanor. 

The lesson was attempted, but not one of them all even 
knew the subject. Questioning two boys of about, siz- 





teen and seventeen years of age; they told me they bad 
changed teachers so often they had prepared no lesson. 
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Then being asked for what they came to school, they 
looked ashamed, and ventured’ no reply. . 

One, who had been several times their teacher, walked 
past the class a number of times, evidently studying 
it, with surprise that they had remained so long during 
the session, and anxious if possible to learn the reason. 

One little rascal, sitting close beside me, was discov- 
ered in the act, times not a few, of making at his late 
teacher the most disgusting of faces. But it seemed 
best not to make-a note of every misdemeanor, so we 
talked about the lesson, had a quiet, pleasant time, the 
boys seemed interested, and the hour of dismissal arrived 
ere they grew weary or thought of leaving; and they 
passed out with the others as orderly as any in the room. 

Immediately, both teachers and officers gathered 
around me, wondering to see the lads already undersuch 
control, asking how it was accomplished, and anxious to 
know if I dared make a second attempt. My reply was, 
“They already know how bad they are; my work was 
to make them think, at least, that I was not aware of 
their errors, but noted their good points, which even the 
lowest possess.” 

During the ensuing week, while walking out with a 
friend, a young man whom I did not recollect drew near, 
gracefully bowed, and immediately turned away. Sur- 
prised, I bethought myself, and soon recalled ‘the ring- 
leader of the previousSunday. Hastily, I attempted to 
join him, but he noticing it, at first increased his pace to 
avoid a meeting, but later permitted me to come to him, 
when I requested, as a special favor, that‘he take charge 
of the order of the class in the future, as he could do 
more with them than I could. He seemed intensely 
mortified, and, without a word, walked quickly away. 

The next Sunday, as I met the class, it was in perfect 
order. Again I called on my “ big boy,” now mine in- 
deed, requesting that he take my place and question the 
lads, Pleased to be thought in any way worthy, he 
politely answered, ‘‘I cannot do that, but I will keep 
tally.” Then providing himself with paper and pencil, 
he commenced work, no longer the leader in mischief, 
but already the teacher’s helper,—and most competent 
did he prove! 

Taunted, threatened, scolded, and told so often that he 
was a hard boy, he most readily enacted the easy réle ; 
but as soon as he found one ready to trust him and make 
him a helper, he proved himself wonderfully efficient, 
and, rightly managed, would soon become a valuable 
assistant to superintendent, or even pastor. To lead was 
his bent; and all that he required to develop his long- 
hidden but really noble qualities, was to feel that his 
good traits were recognized, his bad ones not noticed. 

After the second Sunday’s session, the teachers again 
gathered to congratulate me, and desired to know my 
methods. My reply was, however, the same in sub- 
stance: ‘‘ Never tell any one how bad he is; that he 
knows already. Make use of any good traits they may 
possess to draw them toward you as assistants, and soon 
they will not only be helpers, but those of the best kind. 
Win their hearts, and the work is almost done.” 

On another occasion, a discouraged worker was about 
giving up her class, as 1 sought mission work in another 
field. While awaiting the opening exercises, the late 
teacher came to me, described the girls in blackest terms, 
telling me that one in particular would pull my bonnet 
off at any moment, and that to control them would be 
impossible. 

On taking my seat with them, the one thus unfor- 
tunately mentioned said to me, “I suppose Miss —— 
has been telling you what a bad girl Iam.” I replied, 
“From what she has told me, I think you are to be the 
best girl I have.” She looked astounded, little dreaming 
of the truth; and a more faithful or devoted pupil I 
never had. A little kindly training, and her uncouth 
manner disappeared, and she became more than usually 
refined and lady-like, and the entire class soon took high 
rank as regarded both deportment and scholarship. 

One more item; and this in still another mission. 
Making my advent one Sunday afternoon a little earlier 
than usual, such disorder met my gaze as I had never 
even imagined. The lads were sliding down the rail- 
ings that guarded the staircase, and, on entering the 
room above, it seemed a mass of living motion. Boys 
were riding the desk on the platform, the backs of the 
seats, and indeed everything available. Experience had 
taught.me to look for a ringleader, and he was quickly 
found. 

It lacked but a few moments of the hour for opening, 
but as I requested the master-spirit to take charge until! 
the arrival of the superintendent, by a single wave of his 
-hand the attention of all present was attracted ; and the 


their esteemed superintendent,—who soon arrived, gazed 
about him surprised, then went directly on with the 
usual exercises, finding all in order and awaiting further 
direction. 

How much might be accomplished for good, were 
there more sympathy shown for the mischievous, who 
are not yet inclined to evil for its own sake, but are 
rather restive from lack of some special incentive that 
shall win their best endeavors, and waiting, as it were, 
to be led, whether for good or for evil! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE PATTERN. 
BY 8. F. D. 


A gentle prattler held his father’s hand, 

And wandered o’er the meadows with delight. 
Little the childish brain could understand 

Of words that soared above his mental height, 
As elders talked of “ species” and of “ laws,” 
And in creation traced effect and cause. 

“ Nature shows gentleness as well as power, 
And loves in miniature to prove her art. 

How wonderful the structure of this flower! 
How exquisite in every smallest part! ” 

The sweet, round eyes looked up, the young lips smiled ; 
“IT guess God made the pattern,” said the child. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





THE SQUIRREL’S LESSON. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 


Fred and Margy were on their way to Belmont, to see 
the deer that Mr. King, who owned the beautiful park, 
fed, and kept as pets for his own boys in a great enclosure. 

The electric car had carried them safely out of the 
city to Mowbray Street, and then they had to depend 
upon their own sturdy legs, which were not very long, 
for Fred, although twelve years old, was a slim little 
fellow, and Margy, who was but six, weighed nearly 
twice as much as her brother,—a short, fat, little dump- 
ling of a girl. Fred was a very sensible boy, as Mrs. 
Graham, his mother knew; so she trusted him to take 
his sister when she was asked to lef them go to Belmont. 

They started up the long hill after getting out of the 
cars, switching each other with the tall wabble-headed 
grasses, which they had pulled the first thing, running 
back and forth without a thought of saving’ their young 
strength. Somehow, they never could tell quite how, 
they found themselves in a lane that they did not know 
at all, and when Fred finally espied the cupola of Bel- 
mont from the top of a wall, he hopped quickly to the 
ground, calling back to Margy to follow. 

He wasin such a hurry that he ran half way across the 
field before he discovered that Margy was not following; 
nor could he even see her head above the top of the 
wall, to beckon to her, Going back a little impatiently, 
he looked over, and saw Margy sitting forlornly on the 
ground, examining her bare knee, quite ready to cry. 

**What is the matter, Margy? Why don’t you come 
along?” he called when he saw his sister. 

“T cannot climb over,”—with a pucker of her red lips. 

“Why, it’s easier than sitting there, a great sight! 
and we'll never get to see the deer this way. Come 
along. You just think you can’t,” 

“‘T know I can’t,” Margy insisted, a little vexed. “I 
put my foot ’way up, and I never did think about it, and 
I slipped, and—see, my knee is scraped all raw.” 

It really wasn’t any use to be cross with her, but Fred 
was cross; for the sun was getting hotter every minute, 
He jumped over the wall, and tried to lift Margy up, so 
that she could scramble to the top of the wall; but they 
both tumbled helplessly to the ground together. Then 
they sat and looked at each other miserably for a few 
minutes, without saying anything. 

“’Sh-e-e-e-e!” whispered Fred, although no one 
needed to be hushed. “See?” 

Margy looked, and saw such a dear squirrel on the 
wall, quite a baby squirrel, perking his cunning head 
about. Then another squirrel, twice as big, came flying 
over the ground; ard up to the side of the first. The 
new squirrel roiled a nut out of his cheek, and ia a flash 
the little one caught and cracked it. Then each chat- 
tered two little chatters, and the big one started up the 
tree-trunk next to him in a great hurry. The little one, 
having a great deal of business to attend to in the same 





quiet. that ensued was as perfect as that called for by. 


_ “Oh, what fan!” cried Margy, forgetting her troubles. 
Over the branches flew the squirrels; up, down, 
around, back, and then the big squirrel disappeared 
until the other gave a queer, small squeal, when he 
peeped cautiously out of a thick branch, and the chase 
began again. 
At last both stopped on a branch together, as if con- 
sulting what they should play next. Having settled the 
question, whatever it was, they started off and went over 
the very same exercise twice without stopping. Once 
the tiny one fell, and gave short, frightened cries, at 
which the big one went back and found it, and both 
decided to try something else. 
“T guess he’s teaching his little brother to do things,” 
said Fred. 
Margy made no answer, she was so busy watching. 
After resting, the little creatures took a fresh start; This 
time they went each up a different tree, the big squirrel 
stopping every few yards to look across and see how his 
pupil was getting on. , 
Up they both went, at last out of sight; then out ran 
the leader on a branch of his own tree that almost touched 
a waving branch of the other, and then gave a flying 
leap from one to the other, with his bushy tail waving 
triumphantly over his head. It was the little one’s turn 
to watch now, as the other ran down one tree, along the 
wall, up. the other trunk, lost in the leaves, out again 
along the springing bough, and then over with another 
flying leap,—over and over. 
This was all new to the baby squirrel, who watched 
with many shrill comments that the children almost un- 
derstood, until at length the big sqyirrel stopped to rest, 
and perhaps tell the little one how easy it was. 
Dear, dear, how they chattered! Finally they got up 
and tried it both together, Baby Squirrel following his 
big brother exactly jn every bound and run, scampering 
close at his heels, until the big squirrel stopped, looked 
back, and waited for the little one to catch up. When 
they came to the flying leap from tree to tree, the little 
fellow ran out gaily to the end; but just then the branch 
gave a spring, and he jumped back instead of forward, 
Anybody could see that he was afraid to try it. The big 
one was halfway down the tree, and called back; but 
the baby squirrel gave another sharp cry of fear. Twice 
the big one called; then he came back, ran out to the 
end of his bough, and jumped across and back several 
times, chattering all the while. But the little one was 
not to be coaxed to jump that way, 

“T suppose,”’ said Fred, “ he’s saying, ‘See, it’s just as 
easy! Jump now. It won’t hurt you; you won’t fall.’” 

“Yes,” said Margy; “I gues# the big one’s saying 
‘You only think so.’” 

After this the big squirrel went off, as if he wanted to 
think it over alone. | 

By and by he came back in a terrible hurry, chatter- 
ing to the litthe one, who had not moved before, but 
now seemed to be doing as he was told, and placed him- 
self on another branch, to watch the big squirrel. The 
latter started from the tree-trunk, and ran very fast 
off the end of the branch, and landed far out on the 
other. Then, starting from that tree-trunk, he came 
back. Fred knew what that meant; for he always ran 
quite a way when he wanted to make a flying leap. 

At last the baby squirrel came down and tried it; but 
his courage gave out. Then he tried it over, and this 
time barely landed across; but oh, how they both chat- 
tered |—as if pleased to death. In a minute the small 
oné made another trial, of his own accord, and then four 
times without stopping. 

He could not seem to get enough of his new accom- 
plishment. They wound up by chasing down, up, across, 
down, up, across, down—and off across the field, in a 
wink, out of sight. 

“IT guess he was teaching his sister,” suggested Margy 
slyly. 

Fred’s face looked a little red, but he laughed, 

“Come on,” hecried. “See if you can’t learn quicker 
to climb this wall. Put your feet just where I do—so, 
Now hold on to this rough stone. Don’t let go,—wait, 
I say, a minute!” as he scrambled on to the wall, 
“ Now, give me your hand. Why, I don’t see but you 
can climb as well as anybody!” 

When Margy told her mother about it that night, she 
said : 

“Truly, mama, I don’t think I could have got over 
that wall if I hadn’t seen how hard that baby squirrel 
tried. And he had’such a big tail to carry too.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Graham, “I am afraid 
Fred would never have tried to teach you if the big 
squirrel had not shown him how.” ; 
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the detailed information. (3.) Nute the conception of, God, a 
LESSON HELPS. supreme in power, merciful, yet, righteously just, desirous of LESSON ANALYSIS. 
ishment of persistent sin (6 : 5,12); his hope-sustaining 
LESSON CALENDAR. 1. From God : 


[First Quarter, She 
1, Janoary 7.—The First Adam.... csvssseseececeeveteve OOM, 1: 2681; 221-8 
&, January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God’ s Grace. ccdesanocettanniencooetenll Gen, 3: 1-15 
$, January 21.—Caln Od AdEL..........ccccccecceesee sesveneennsnaesrvenenee Gen. 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God's Covenant with Noah......Gen. 9 : §-17 


6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation..................Gem, 12:10 
6. February 11.—God's Covenant with Abra... ..........-.c0s000+ Gen. 17:19 
7. February 18.—God’s Jndgment on Sodom.....................000+0 Gen. 18 : 22-48 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith. Gen. 22: 1-18 





9% March 4.—BSelling the BIrthrignt ...........cccccccsecrnrreeerrenened Gen, 25 : 27-34 
10. March 11,—Jacob at Beth-el..............ccccccccccseessnesesneeeenavees Gen. 28 : 10-22 





ll, March 16.—Wine a Mocker Prov. 2: 1-7 
12, March 25.— { Heview. 
Or, The Resurrection of Christ................... Mark 16 : 148 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


} Prepared by 
Tur American [netiTure or Sacrep LITERATURE. 


STUDY IV.—THE FLOOD. : 
Genesis 6: 1 to 9: 29. 


I, Tap Breuicay Facts. 

The Growth of Wickedness. The “sonsof God” intermarry 
with “daughters of men,” and “mighty men” are born 
(Gen. 6: 1, 2,4); wickedness becomes rampant (v. 5); Je- 
hovah despairs of mankind (vs. 3, 5,6); decrees universal 
destruction (v. 7); finds Noah alone satisfactory (v. 8). 

The Flood. Noah the best man of his time (vs. 9, 10), 
which was hopelessly corrupt (vs. 11, 12), hence to be de- 
stroyed (v.18). God*command. Noah to build an ark of a 
certain pattern as a refuge for Noah, his family, two each of 
ali animals, and a supply of food (vs. 14-22). Jehovah directs 
righteous Noah to enter the ark with his femily, and with 
seven each of clean and two each of onclean animals, since 
in a week a forty days’ rain will drown every living being 
(7: 1-5). Noah enters the ark as directed (vs. 6-16). For 
forty days the flood increased, until the waters were above 
the highest mountain tops (vs. 17-20). Every living being 
not in the ark died (vs. 22-24). God mercifully causes the 
* waters to decrease (8: 1-5). Noah determines by the birds 
that the earth is dry (vs. 6-14). God directs Noah to leave 
the ark (vs. 15-19). Noah offers a sacrifice to Jehovah, who 
determines to interfere no more with the natural course 
of events (vs..20-22). God makes a covenant with Noah 
(9: 1-17). 

Noal’s Later History. His sons (vs. 18, 19); his disgrace 
(vs. 20-24); his significant utterance (vs. 25-27); his length 
of life (vs, 28, 29). 

Il. Svecrstep Toricd. 

\ 1, The Deluge Account. (1.) Note that it is not a simple, 
straightforward narrative. There are repetitions; for ex- 
ample, 6: 5 and 11, 12; 7: 21 and 23; 6: 22 and 7 :5;7:7 
‘and 18,ete. So far is this true that some scholars separate 
the account into two distinct narratives, distinguished by the 
same general differences as chapters 1 and 2, and each nearly 
complete in itself. Driver's Introduction or Dods’s Genesie 
gives all the information needed by one who cares to put to- 
gether each narrative. The fact is rather curious than im- 
portant. (2.) Note its combination of formal and precise 
phraseology (6 : 17-20, 22; 7 : 11,13-16; 8: 15-19; 9: 1-17), 
and of exact detail with the vividness so characteristic of 
the second and third chapters (8 : 6-12, 20-22). (3.) Note the 
dignity of its ideas; for example, the character of Noah, the 
motives ascribed to God, the character of the promises made, 
(4.) Notice its emphasis. The narrative leads up to the 
covenant (9: 1-17). The story as such is incidental. 

2. The Biblical versus Other Accounts. The biblical account 
of the deluge is not the only one extant. According to Lenor- 
mant—“ Beginnings of History,” Chapter VIIT.—it is a “ uni- 
versal tradition in all branches of the human family, with 
the sole exception of the black race.” The tradition pre- 
served in the literature of Babylonia is remarkably like the 
Hebrew account in details (comp. Lenormant or Sayce, 
“Fresh Light,” pp. 28-38). They must have had some early 
bond of connection. Consider the bearing of these facts (1) 
on the origin of the biblical account. Were all these world- 
wide traditions taken from an original, which has been per- 
fectly preserved for us in the Bible? or is the biblical story 
& purified, spiritualized, dignified version of the common 
Semitic tradition? (2.) On the reality of the Deluge. Can 
such a widespread, persistent, and fairly concordant tradition 
be possibly regarded as an invention or a myth? (3.) On its 
location and extent. Do these facts go to prove that it was 
universal, or that it was limited to some part of west-central 
Asia? Consider also the evidence noted by Dods (p. 37). 

&. The Great Ideas. (1.) Compare Hebrews 11:7; 1 Peter 
3:20; Ezekiel 14: 14, and similar passages, and notice the 
impression made on the Hebrew mind by this narrative. 
Which were uppermost, the details or the truths? What 
are the permanent impressions left by the narrative on our 
minds to-day? (2. Note the comparative unimportance of 


promise (9 : 11). 

4. The Covenant with Noah (9: 1-17), (1.) Consider the 
reasons for making a covenant; for example, a new era for 
mankind, a fresh start, a chance to forestall mistakes, etc. 
(2.) Note the details: Man to be supreme in creation (v. 2); 
to have flesh, but not bloody flesh, for food (vs. 3-5); to exact 
life for life (vs. 5-7); the flood not to again occur (vs. 8-11); 
the rainbow appointed as a token of this (vs. 12-17). (3.) 
Note the natural results: Hopefulness, cheer, earnestness yet 
left im life; no reasons for despair, but only for hope. Ample 
provision made for man, restraints placed on excessive wick- 
edness, progress urged for the future. 

5. Noah's Prophecy (9 : 25-27). (1.) Note the promixe to 
each son (“God ” being probably the subject of “dwell” in 
v. 27). (2.) What does the blessing of Shem mean histori- 
cally? How did God dwell withShem? (3.) Compare this 
sublime utterance with the first Messianic prophecy, the pro- 
tevangelium. Is Briggs’s statement a good one? “In Genesis 
3: 15,” he says, “we have the human side of redemption 
brought out in the victory of the seed of the woman over 
the serpent; here we have the divine side in the prediction 
of the advent of God as a blessing in the tents of Shem’ 
(Messianic Prophecy, p. 82). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IV., JANUARY 28, 1894. 
God's Covenant with Noah. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 9 : 8-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 


8 { And God spake unto N6’ah, 
and to his sons with him, saying. 

9 And I, behold, I establish my 
covenant with you, and with 
your seed after you ; 

10 And with every living crea- 
ture that is with you, of the fowl, 
of the cattle, and of every beast 
of the earth with you; from all 
that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of the earth. 

11 And, I will establish my 
covenant with you; neither shall 
all flesh be cut off any more by 
the waters of a flood; neither 
shall there any more be 4 flood to 
destroy the earth. 

12 And God said, This is the 
token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and | 
every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: 

18 I do set my bow inthe cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of 4 | 
covenant between me and the 
earth. 

14 And it shall Come to pass, | 
when I bring a cloud over the | 
earth, that the bow shall be seen | 
in the clond : 

15 And I will remember my 
covenant, which t between me 
‘and you and every living creature 
of all flesh ; and the waters shall 
no more become a flood to destroy 
all flesh. 

16 And the bow shall be in the 
cloud; and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember the ever- 
lasting covenant between Ged 
and every living creature of all 


Memory verses: 11-13.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


8 And God spake unto Noah, 
and to his sons with hjm, 
9 saying, And I, behold, I es- 
tablish my covenant with you, 
and with your seed after you; 
10 and with every living creature 
that is with you, the fowl, the 
cattle, and every beast of the 
earth with you; of all that go 
out of the ark, even every 
11 beast of the earth. AndI will 
establish my covenant with 
you; neither shall all flesh be 
cut off any morte by the waters 
of the flood ; neither shall 
theré any more be a flood to 
12 destroy the earth. And God 
said, This is the token of the 
covenant which I make be- 
tween me and you.and every 
living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: 
13 'I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of 
@ covenant between me and 
14 the earth. And it shall come 





over the earth, that the bow 
15 shall be seen in the cloud, and 
I will remember my covenant, 
which is between me and you 
and every living creature of 
all flesh ; and the waters shall 
no more become a flood to de- 
16 stroy all flesh. And the bow 
shall be in the cloud; and I 
will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting 
covenant between God and 
every living creature of all 
fiesh that is upon the earth. 


to pass, when I bring a cloud’ 





flesh that is upon the earth. 

17 And God said unto Né‘ah, 
This is the token of the covenant, 
which I have established be- 
tween me and all flesh that is up- 
on the earth. 


10r, J have set 


17 And God said unto Noah, This 
is the token of the covenant 
which I have established be- 
tween me and all flesh that is 
upon the earth. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


GoLpeN Text FoR THE QUARTER: The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Lesson Toric: Sunlight Follows Storm. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


1. The Scope of God’s Covenant, vs. 8-11. 


2. The Token of God’s Covenant, vs. 12-17. 


Goipgen Text: J do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the eqrth.—Gen. 9 : 13. 


Darry Home Reapines: 
“.—Gen. 9 
T.—Gen. 6: 
W.—Gen. 7 
T.—Gen. 8 : 
F.—Gen. 8 


:817. God’s covenant with Noah. 
12-22. Cause of the flood. 

213-24. The flood. 

1-12. The dove sent forth. 

: 13-22. Leaving the ark. 


$.—Matt. 24: 34-42. Christ's reference to Noah. 
$.—Isa. Sé : 4-10. - The covenant remembered. 





And I, behold, I establish my covenant (9). 


I will establish my covenant with thee (Gen. 6: 
In that day the Lord made a covenant hey ‘Abrase (Gen. 15 : 18). 
My covenant will I not break (Psa. 89 : 34). 


it. To Men: 

With you, and with your seed after you (9). 
The covenant which I make between me and you (Gen. 9 : 12). 
Behold, my covenant is with thee (Gen. 17 : 4). 
The covenant which God made with your fathers (Acts 8 : 25). 
ih To Animals : 

With every living creature that is with you (9). 


The covenant 3 a I make between me and .. . every living eteg- 
ture (Gen. 9 : 


My one eereeeen . pr me...and every living creature (Gen. 


His tender mercies are over all his works (Psa. 145 : 9). 
IV. Against a Flood : 
Neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth (11). 


Neither will I again smite any more every thing uving igee. $ : 21). 
The waters shall no more. . . destroy all flesh (Gen. 9 
The waters of Noah should no more go over the earth te 64:9). 


Il, THE TOKEN OF GOD’S COVENANT. 


1. A Token Bestowed : 


This is the token of the covenant — ‘ make (12). 
This shall be a token unto thee (Exod. 3: 
The bleod shall be t» you fora 2 0 Geen ey ye: 18). 
Show me a@ token for good (Psa..86 : 17). 


Hl, A Cloud Anticipated : ' 
When I bring a cloud over the earth (14). 
There was the cloud and the darknéss (Exod: 14 : 20). 


Darkness, cloud, and thick darkness (Deut. 4 : 11). 
Who covéreth the heaven with clouds (Psa. 147 : 8). 


il, The Bow Appointed : 
os bow shall be seen in the cloud (14). 
do det my bow in the cloud (Gen. 9 : 13). 


The bow that isin the cloud in the day of rain (Ezek. 1 : 28). 
There was a rainbow round about the throne (Rey. 4: 8). 


IV. The Token Honored: 


I wili look upon it, that I may remember (16). 
I will remember my covenant (Gen. 9 : 15). 
Bear their names before the Lord . .. for a memorial aes 2: 12). 
Thine alms are gone up tora memorial before God (Acts 10 : 4). 


Verse 9.—‘ And I, behold, I establish my covenant with 7. 
f) A ‘grr aaron I spectacle ; (2) A gracious condescension; (3) A 

blessed assuran 

Verse 11.—"' Neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
— of the flood."’ (1) The judicial visitation ; (2) The gracious 


pledge 

Verse 12.—“ This is the token of the covenant which I make.” 
(1) — covenant made; (2) The token appointed; (3) The end 
soug 


Verse 13,—‘‘ I doset my Low in the cloud.” (1) The cloud; (2) The 


bow; * The promise, 
Verse 15.”— ny will remember my covenant.’’ (1) The covenant 
established ; (2) The ¢ovenant remembered; (3) The covenant per- 


Verse 16.+'* The everlastizig covenant.” €@) What it itivolved; (@) 
Why it was given; (3) How long it abides. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE RAINBOW. TOKEN. 


Exemption from flood promised (Gen: 8 : 21, 22). 
Exemption from fiood covenanted (Gen. 9 : 911). 
Exemption from flood symbolized (Gen. 9 : 1217). 
Exemption from flood remembered (Isa. 54 : 9, 10). 
The token of exemption honored (Rev. 4: 8; 10 71). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue THIRD AND Fourts Sxctions or Gexests.—I sup- 
pose that chapter 5 is properly to be regarded as the third 
section, and 6: 1 to 9: 17 as the fourth... The third section 
presupposes, and in some respects resembles, the first section; 
but it also presupposes the second section, and is a continua- 
tion of it. It is a list of descendants of “the man” Adam, 
through his son Seth. It begins with the heading “ This is 
the Book of the Generations of Adam.” The fourth section 
is the account of the Flood. It includes the heading “These 
are the Generations,of Noah” (6 ; 9), but evidently does not 
begin with that heading. It begins with the phrase “And it 
came to pass” (6:1). The books of Ezekiel, Jonah, Joshua, 


Judges, and others, begin with the same phrase (in the He- 


brew). This is one of the instances that prove that these 
headings in Genesis properly indicate, not the divisions of 
the book as it now stands, but the use of materials of a cer- 
tain character. The headings frequently eoineide, however, 
with the section divisions. 

Tue Literary Form or rae Account oF Tar Froop.— 
Is it a combination of two or more older accounts? Is it 
self-contradictory ? Does it bear marks of a very late date? 
There are some pretty strong reasons for regarding it as com- 
posite. The use of the heading in verse 9 is one such reason. 
The heading itself seems to indicate the introduction of 
materials taken from a different source from those that pre- 
cede. . This is corroborated by the fact that the clauses that 
follow the heading repeat, in changed form, some of the 
statements previously made. But the question whether any 
particular dissection of it is correct, is quite another question. 
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statement that all the animals went in by pairs is entirely 
consistent with the statement that some of them went in by 
sevens. There is plenty of room for the forties of days and 
the sevens of days within the fuller numbers that are given. 
And when the contradictions are no longer recognized, there 
are no longer any reasons within the story itself for assigning 
a late date to any part of it. ; 
Tue Dare or THE FLoop.—The numerals in chapter 5, as 
found in the Hebrew text, date the Flood 1,656 years after 
the beginning of the life of Adam. The same list, as given 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch, reduces the time to 1,307 years. 
The Septuagint makes the time several hundred years longer 
than it is in the Hebrew. This was more than twénty-three 
centuries before Christ. How much more, no one knows. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Noah and his sons have left the ark. They and their 
households are the only human beings remaining alive in the 
wide regions covered by the flood. Whether the flood was 
universal or not, they are, for the great purposes of future 
human history, the new ancestors to the whole human race. 
God establishes a covenant with them, and makes the rain- 
bow the sign of the covenant. . 

Verse 9.—Covenant: This is one of the important words of 
the Bible. It occurs for the first time here and in the men- 
tion of this same transaction in Genesis 6: 18. This earliest 
recorded covenant is important, not merely in itself, but as a 
type of God’s covenant dealings with men. Later in the 
Bible other covenants are mentioned. ‘The Scriptures of 
the Old and New Covenants” is the proper designation for 
the Bible itself. The substituting of the word “testament” 
for the word “covenant” is of a piece with the beginning of 
the Christian era four years or more after the birth of Christ, 
or the placing the Epiphany twelve days after Christmas.— 
Establish: This word commonly denotes, not the original 
making of a covenant, but the subsequent recognition of it as 
being in effect. Perhaps the transaction with Noah was a 
recognition of the fact that God was already in covenant with 
men. , In this record it is specified that God will not again deso- 
late the earth with a deluge, and the’rainbow is made a token 
of this; but we are not informed as to what else may have been 
included in the covenant.—Seed : It is characteristic of God’s 
covenant arrangements, as described in the Old Testament, 
that a covenant is ordinarily made with a man and his de- 
scendants. In the present instance, the Aramaic has “sons.” 
The Aramaic-also sometimes uses the plural word “seeds” to 
signify posterity. But the Hebrew, in treating of God’s 
covenant relations with men, regularly employs the word 
“seed” in the singular, used collectively. I suppose that 
this use of language is not accidental, but deliberately chosen. 
Tn it a historical succession of persons is spoken 6f as a unit. 
If the succession culminates in one person (Christ, for exam- 
ple), then the word which designates the succession applies 
pre-eminently to that person. This explains, I suppose, 
Paul’s meaning in Galatians 3: 16: “ He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ.” And in this Paul shows himself to be both a good 
grammarian and a good historical critic.—Every living crea- 
ture: Strictly, “living soul,” as in chapters 1 and 2. The 
same expression is used in verses 12, 15, agd 16; and in these 
verses and in verse 17 we are told that the Noah covenant 
was with the animals as well as with man.—From all that go 
out of the ark, to every beast of the earth: This phrase, as found 
in the old version, seems to imply the existence of other 
land animals than those that went out of the ark. The Re- 
vised Version is incorrect in changing it so as to exclude this 
implication, though the implication itself is not a neces- 
sary one. 

Verse 11.—Flood: In the Bible, the word is used exclu- 
sively for describing this deluge of Noah. It occurs only in 
these chapters of Genesis and in Psalm 29:10. It is not, 
however, a proper name, but is used both with and without 
the definite article (for example, v.15). It is probably from 
astem represented in Assyrian by a verb which signifies to 
sweep away, to destroy. The meaning cf the word is to be 
learned from studying this account in Genesis. The thing 
it denotes is a great destruction. The destroying element 
was water. The water came partly in the form of rain (7 : 4, 
12; 8: 2), the opening of the windows of heaven (7 : 11; 
8: 2), and partly in the form of the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the ocean (7:11; 8:2). Im the nature of things, 
this second source of the water is much more important than 
the first. Less attention than it deserves has been paid to it 
im discussions of the subject. It constitutes a difference be- 
tween the Bible account and other accounts, and is impor- 
tant as helping to understand the other statements of the 

Bible. The region where Noah lived was submerged under 
a vast body of water that was displaced from its former bed 
by changes in the earth’s surface. These changes were at- 
tended, perhaps in part caused, by pouring rains. For five 
months the waters prevailed, and after that their subsidence 
occupied a somewhat longer time. The tops of the high 
mountains were covered. No supposable rainfall could ac- 
count for this amount of water, and no supposable evapore- 


tion could dispose of it, but these things are readily accounted 
for as the effect of a great cosmical catastrophe. 

Verse 12.— Between me and you: The Aramaic has “ be- 
tween my word and you,” and uses a similar paraphrase in 
verses 15, 16,17. This conception of the word of God as 
mediating between him and man is frequent in the Targums, 
and is worth studying for its relations to the idea of the Word 
as found in the Gospel by John. 

Verse 13.—J do set: The Revised Version here puts in the 
margin, “Or, I have set.’ The marginal rendering is a 
needless attempt*to reconcile the account with the facts in 
the case. There is no absolutely decisive reason against it, 
but the rendering of the text is better. The Hebrew verb is 
a perfect, and is best regarded as here denoting an act com- 
pletely performed at the moment of speaking,—a formal act 
of contract or of promise. It is as if one should say, in 
English, “Ido hereby constitute my bow a token.” There is 
nothing here to indicate that there had been no rainbow be- 
fore the Flood. Doubtless the sunlight and the laws of refrac- 
tion remained as they formerly had been. But this covenant 
transaction gave a new significance to the rainbow.— My bow: 
It is God’s bow, too splendid and mighty to belong to any 
but him. In many particulars, the fitness of the rainbow to 
be a special covenant sign is manifest. It is conspicuous. It 
becomes visible when’the gloom of the clouds is over us, and 
we most need it.. It arches the whole sky. It is an emblem 
of power that can erect the most magnificent and faultless of 
stragures in an instant, unfailingly, out of the most unsub- 
stantial materials. It symbolizes unerring law and unceas- 
ing watchfulness, 

Verses 14-16.— When I bring a cloud,....the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud: It would be better to regafd the noun as a collec- 
tive, and translate it by the plural, “clouds.”—The bow shall 
be seen,...and I will look upon it: It shall be a token to 
each of the two parties to the covenant.— That I may remem- 
ber: God speaks of himself as if he were likely to forget, and 
might need to be reminded. The expression is strongly an- 
thropomorphic. If we think of it as a strong figurative 
expression of a great truth, we are not likely to be misled by 
it. If we try to translate it into an expression that is meta- 
physically exact, some of us will not succeed.— To destroy ail 
flesh : Compare this with 6 : 17; 7: 19-23; 9: 16 last clause, 
and 17 last clause. Do these clauses affirm that the water of 
the flood covered the whole surface of the earth? Obviously 
the phrase “ under the whole heaven” may mean “ within the 
whole horizon,” and the other apparently universal terms 
may be understood in the same way. That they must be so 
interpreted, seems to follow from the other statements made 
in the description. The cosmical convulsion described as the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, with, the 
effect of submerging the Kurdish mountains, must have been 
important enough to affect strongly the whole earth; but the 
temporary accumulating of water in these regions implies its 
withdrawal from other regions.—Everlasting: The form of 
the Hebrew is “a covenant of eternity.” The expression is 
exactly parallel with “generations of eternity” (perpetual 
generations), verse 12. The covenant with Noah, like the 
later covenants with Abraham, is for men of all generations. 
— Between God and every living soul of all flesh: Compare the 
last clause of verse 17. The covenant is universal for all 
men and animals. This does not depend on the question 
whether the waters of the flood covered the whole earth. 
We, whoever we are, have our rights under this covenant, as 
really as under the later covenants that more specifically 
mention the work of redemption. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The tradition that a great flood once destroyed the then 
existing race of mankind, on account of its wickedness, is met 
with in every part of the world, and can only be explained 
by its being the echo of some appalling catastrophe, which 
has impressed itself ineffaceably on the memory of the race 
at large. The Scripture account pictures a state of almost 
universal corruption as having gradually spread through the 
inhabited parts of the earth, only one family being left on 
which God could look with favor. To, this disastrous issue 
the marriage of the descendants of the godly branch of the 
race (that is, we may suppose, of the worshipers of Jehovah) 
with the daughters of those who, in the spirit of Cain, had 
cast off the restraints of religion, had largely contributed. 

This appears the most natural explanation of the names 
“sons of God” and “daughters of men,” though the rabbis, 
in their love of the marvelous, say that the former were fallen 
angels. From this union, we are told, came a race of nephilim, 
—translated “giants” in our version, but meaning, apparently, 
rather, fierce and remorseless chiefs, who, in their wild am- 
bition, filled the world with blood and tumult, and all the 
excesses of unbridled depravity, till it was clear that wicked- 
ness would very soon make a conquest of the whole race of 
man in perpetuity. 





Under these circumstances, it is stated, “The Lord said, 





My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also 

is flesh: yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” 

These words are replaced in the Greek Bible by another ren- 

dering: “ My spirit shall certainly not remain among these 

men forever, because they are flesh, but their days shall be 

an hundred and twenty years.” These warnings may, per- 

haps, be paraphrased as meaning, “ The spirit or principle I 

approve will certainly not rule in man, for in his erring 

nature he is only corrupt; yet I shall bear with him for 

a hundred and twenty years more, if, perchance, he may 

repent.” 

This long respite, however, was clearly destined to be of no 

use; and hence, we are told, Noah was commanded to build a 

great ark, in which he and his family, with representatives 

“of every living thing of all flesh,” should be saved, for the 

continuation of man and the lower creatures on the earth, 

after the flood had passed away. The form of the ark has 

been the subject of much controversy, the word used for it 

being one which, in Hebrew and ancient Egyptian, means a 

chest, or box, thus apparently implying that the ark was a 
four-cornered vessel. But it seems that the expression was used 
in Egypt for a boat like a mummy-case or a sarcophagus, and 
hence, probably, for an ordinary Nile boat, thus modifying 
the idea of the ark being necessarily a mere square chest. It 
appears, moreover, that a Dutchman built a vessel, two hun- 
dred years ago, on the precise plan, as he understood it, of 
the ark as given in Genesis, and found that it carried a third 
more cargo than other vessels of the same measurement, re- 
quired no more hands to manage it than they, and sailed 
faster. If correct, this is curious, though it does not meet all 
difficulties. 

The awful deluge, when it came,—caused in part, it seems, 
by amazing rains, but also, perhaps, by the subsidence of the 
portion of the earth affected by it,—bore the ark with its 
contents high over the submerged homes. of men, a hundred 
and fifty days passing before the rise of the waters was 
checked. From that time, however, we read, the “ waiers 
returned from off the earth continually,” till at last, in 
exactly six months alter Noah had entered the ark, it 
grounded on some part of the “mountains of Ararat,” in 
Armenia, which is a very mountainous country, and in the 
Assyrian inscriptions is*called Ararat. In Isaiah 37 : 38, 
indeed, the Hebrew words “the land of Ararat” are trans- 
lated “the land of Armenia,” and so in 2 Kings 19 : 87, 
There is therefore no ground for thinking that it rested on 
the peak of the mountain now especially called Ararat, which 
is over sixteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. It 
is curious, however, to find that the oleaster, which may well 
have been the olive of Noah, grows abundantly over all the 
region of Ararat. 

At last, in something less than eleven months from the 
outburst of the deluge, Noah was able to announce to his 
household, so long shut up, that the face of the ground was 
dry, though two more months passed before it was firm 
enough for debarkation. Now came the welcome command 
to leave the ark, which would be a-tedidus matter; but; once 
accomplished, it was meet that a great sacrifice should testify 
the gratitude of the patriarch for his marvelous preservation, 
and the first altar of which we read presently smoked with 
offerings “of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl.” - 

Nor was this simple thanksgiving unacceptable to Jehovah. 
Henceforth, he assured Noah, there would be no more such 
a “smiting of evegy living thing,” but nature was to con- 
tinue undisturbed in the succession of the seasons, Still 
more, a covenant was made with the patriarch, end the raia- 
bow was assigned as the token that it would never be broken. 
Not that this phenomenon had been previously unknown, for 
it must have bent its arch over the landscape from the be- 
ginning ; but it was adopted as a symbol by the Almighty, 
pledging him, as it were, never again to destroy mapkind by 
a flood. 

That the flood was not universal, is now admitted by every 
one, if only on the very sufficient ground that such a stupen- 
dous miracle was not necessary, as man cannot live at all on 
the tops of the highest mountains, or even nearly so high up, 
while the race could not have been spread, in that early time, 
over even all the habitable surface of the globe. It would 
have needed, moreover, eight times as much water as there is 
in all the oceans, and this would have disturbed the whole 
planetary system; while submergence of the whole earth 
would have been fatal even to the tribes of the waters, some 
of which need fresh, while others need salt, water. The in- 
finite number of living things on the earth which must have 
been exterminated by a universal deluge further precludes 
the idea. . 

The variety of terrestrial animal life, again, speaks for a 
local deluge. How many species must there be, of beasts, 
birds, reptiles, and. insects? It takes the earth to hold them, 
for every spot has life of some sort on or in it; and how 
could any vessel, however large, accommodate more than a 
fraction of so vast a whole? 

Some region, therefore, we may assume, over which the 
tribes of mankind had spread, was the scene of the deluge, 





though we cannot now say where it was. Nor is the use of 
the word “earth” in Genesis any difficulty, for it is employed. 
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constantly of countries large or small; as, for instance, of 
Palestine, or even for the sweep of a mere landscape. 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE SIGN FOR MAN AND THE REMEM- 
BRANCER FOR GOD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The previous verses of this chapter lay down the outlines 
of the new order which followed the flood. The blessing and 
the command to be fruitful are repeated. The dominion 
over animals is confirmed, but enlarged by the permission to 
use them as food, and by the laying on them of “ the terror 
of you and the dread of you.” The sanctity of human life is 
laid down with great emphasis.’ Violence and bloodshed had 


. bronght about the flood. The appalling destruction effected 


by it might lead to the mistaken notion that God held man’s 
life cheap. Therefore the corner-stone of future society is 
laid in that declaration that life is inviolable. These bless- 
ings and commands are followed by the section containing 
our lesson, which deals with God’s covenant with Noah, and 
its token in the rainbow. 

1. The covenant is stated, and the parties concerned in it 
enumerated in verses 3-11. When Noah came forth from 
the ark, after the stupendous act of divine justice, he must 
have felt that the first thing he needed was some assurance 
as to the footing on which he and the new world round him 
stood with God. The flood had swept away the old order. 
It had revealed terrible possibilities of destruction in nature, 
and terrible possibilities of wrath in God. Was any knowl- 
edge of his intentions and ways possible ?, Could continuance 
of the new order be counted on? The answer to such ques- 
tions was—God’s covenant. Now, as then, when any great 
convulsions shake what seems permanent, and bring home 
to men the mere crust of use and wont above an infinite 
depth of unknown possibilities of change, on which we walk, 
the heart cries out for some assurance of perpetuity, and some 
revelation of God’s mind. We can have such, as truly as 
Noah had, if we use the Revelation given us in Jesus. 

In God’s covenant with Noah, the fact of the covenant 
may first be noted. What isacovenant? The term usually 
implies a reciprocal bond, both parties to which come under 
obligations by it, each to the other. But, in this case, there 
are no obligations on the part of man or of the creatures, 
This covenant is God’s only. It is contingent on nothing 
done by the recipients. He binds himself, whatever be the 
conduct of men, This covenant is the self-motived promise 
of an unconditional mercy. May we not say that the “ New 
Covenant” in Jesus Christ is after the pattern of this, rather 
than after the manner of compacts which require both par- 
ties to do their several parts? 

But note the great thought, that God limits his freedom of 
action by this definite promise. Noah was not left to grope 
in dread among the terrible possibilites opened by the flood. 
God "marked out tle line on which he would move, and 
marked off a course which he would not pursue. It is like 
a king giving his subjects a constitution. Men can reckon on 
God. He has let them know much of the principles and 
methods of his government, He has buoyed out his course, 
as it were, on the ocean, or pricked it down upon a chart. 
We have not to do with arbitrary power, with inscrutable 
will, Our God is not one who “ giveth np account of any of 
his ‘matters.” To use a common saying, “ We know where 
to have him.” . 

The substance of this covenant is noteworthy. It is con- 
cerned solely with physical nature. There is nothing spir- 

tual or “religious” about it. There are to be no more 
universal deluges. That is all it guarantees. But consider 
how important such an assurance was in two aspects. Note 
the solemn light which it threw on the past. It taught that 
the flood was an exception in the divine government, which 
should stand unrepeated forever, in its dread pre-eminence 
testifying how awful it was asa judicial act, and how out- 
rageous had been the guilt which it drowned out of exist- 
ence and sight. A wholesome terror at the unexampled act 
of judgment would fill the hearts of the little group which 
now represented mankind. 

Consider the effect of the covenant in encouraging hope. 
We have said that the one thing needful for Noah was some 
assurance that the new order would last. He was like a man 
who has just been rescued from an earthquake or a volcanic 
eruption. The ground seems to reel beneath him. Old habi- 
tudes have been curled up like leaves in the fire. Is there 
to be any fixity, any ground for continuous action, or for 
labor for a moment beyond the present? Is it worth while 
@ plant or sow? Men who have lived through national 
tempests or domestic crashes, know how much they need to 
be steadied afterwards by some reasonable assurance of com- 
parative continuity. And these men, in the childhood of 
the race, would need it much. So they were sent out to till 
the earth, and to begin again strenuous lives, with this cove- 
nant to keep them from falling into a hand-to-mouth style of 
life, which would have brought them down to barbarism. We 
all need the same kind of assurance ; and then, when we get 


’ 


it, such is the weakness of humanity, we are tempted to think 
that continuity means eternity, and that, because probably 
to-morrow shall bé as this day, there will never come a to- 
morrow which shall be quite unlike to-day.. The crust of 
cooled earth, on which we walk, is thick enough to bear man 
and all his works, but there comes a time when it will crack. 
The world will not be flooded again, but we forget, what Noah 
did not know, that it will be burned. 

The parties to the covenant must be noticed. Note how 
frequently the share in it, which all living creatures have, 
is referred to in the lesson. In verse 10 the language becomes 
strained (in the original), in order to express the universal 
participation of all living creatures; and, in verse 13, “the 
earth ” itself is spoken of asone party. God recognizes obli- 
gations to all living things, and even to the dumb non-sen- 
tient earth, He will not causelessly quench one bright, 
innocent life, nor harm one clod, Surely this is, at least, an 
incipient revelation of a God whose “ tender mercies are over 
all his works.” He “doth take care for oxen;” and man, 
with all the creatures that are with him, and all the wild 
ones that co™- not near him, and all the solid structure of 
the world, are held in one covenant of protecting and sustain- 
ing providence and power. : 

2. The sign of the covenant is described at great length in 
verses 12-17. Note that verses 12, 13, state the general idea 
of a token or sign, that verses 14-16 deepen this by stating 
that the token to man is a reminder to God, and that verse 
17 sums up the whole with emphatic repetition of the main 
points. The narrative does not imply, as has often been sup- 
posed, that the rainbow was visible for the first time after the 
deluge. To suppose that, is to read more into the story than 
is there, or thar common sense tolerates. If there were 
showers and sunshine, there must have been rainbows. But 
the fair vision strode across the sky with no articulate promise 
in its loveliness, though it must always have kindled wonder, 
and sometimes stirred deeper thoughts. Now, for the first 
time, it was made “s sign,” the visible pledge of God’s 
promise. 

Mark the emphas‘s with which God's agency is declared, 
and his ownership asserted. “I do set my bow.” Neither 
Noah nor the writer knew anything about refraction or the 
prismatic spectrum. But perhaps they knew more about the 
rainbow than people do who know all about how it comes, 
except that God sets it in the cloud, and that it is his. Let 
us have the facts which science labels as such, by all means, 
and the more the better; but do not let us forget that there 
are other facts in nature which science has no means of at- 
taining, but which are as solid and a great deal deeper than 
those which it supplies. 

The natural adaptation of the rainbow for this office of a 
token is too plain to need’ dwelling on, It “ fills the sky 
when storms prepare to part,” and hence is a natural token 
that the down-pour is being stayed. Somewhere there must 
be a bit of blue through which the sun can pierce; and the 
small gap, which is large enough to let it out, will grow till 
all the sky is one azure dome, t springs into sight in front 
of the cloud, without which it could not be ; so it typifies the 
light which may glorify judgments, and is born of sorrows 
borne in the presence of God. It comes from the sunshine 
smiting the cloud; so it preaches the blending of love with 
divine judgment. It unites earth and heaven’; so it proclaims 
that heavenly love is ready to transform earthly sorrows. It 
stretches across the land; so it speaks of an all-embracing 
care, which enfolds the earth and all its creatures. 

It is not only a “sign to men.” It is also, in the’ strong 
anthropomorphism of the narrative, a remembrancer to God. 
Of course this is accommodation of the representation of his 
nature to the limitations of ours. And the danger of attach- 
ing unworthy ideas to it is lessened by noticing that-he is 
said to set his bow in the cloud, before it acts as his remem- 
brancer. Therefore, he had remembered before it appeared. 
The truth, conveyed in the childlike language, is that God 
has his covenant ever before him, and that he responds to 
and honors the appeal made to him, by that which he has 
himself appointed for a sign to men, The expectant eyes of 
the trustful man and the eye of God meet, as it were, in 
looking on the sign. On earth it nourishes faith; in heaven, 
it moves to love and blessing. Godcan be remindtd of what 
he always remembers. The rainbow reminds him of his 
covenant by its calm light. Jesus Christ reminds him of his 
grace by his intercession before the throne. We remind him 
of his plighted faithfulness by our prayers. “ Ye that are 
the Lord’s remembrancers, keep not silence.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The line of Cain had gone to the bad, that of Abel was 
blotted out. The divine effort, never relaxing, found best hope 
of success in that of Seth. - Out ‘of this line came the really 
great men of early history. Heredity is a fearfully great and 
gloriously good power. 





But in spite of every possible divine effort, by yielding to 


sin instead of to God, and especially by the men of the godly 
Sethic race intermingling with the daughters of the Cainic 
race, the whole world became so corrupt that it could only be 
washed with a deluge. A single ark could contain all that 
was worth saving, and all who would come. With the fairly 
good family of Noah the race was to start anew. It must 
begin with a covenant with God. This has four items: 

1. The original blessing given to Adam (Gen. 1 : 28, 29) is 
repeated (vs. 1, 6). 

2. Animal food is permitted (v. 3). 

3. Lest rapine and murder should again desolate society, 
and revenges grow rife, capital punishment was introduced 
as a restraint (v. 6). 

4..Lest every rain should bring a paralyzing fear that 
another flood was coming, assurance and the rainbow-pledge 
were given that never again should a flood destroy all flesh, 

Thus incentive for repopulating the globe, animal food to 
sustain the people, greater restraint from violence, and even 
exemption from fear, are all given. And God’s signet-ring, 
also put above the throne to remind the old-time and all- 
time worthies that they have a covenant-keeping God, was 
appointed as pledge. It is a symbol visible all over the earth, 
known by every one of the race when it was given, and kept 
in heavep as proof of the everlasting covenant. 

God appeals to men everywhere to personally make cove- 
nant with him now. . 

What are the covenanted mercies, the conditions, and the 
signs ? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And God spake unto Noah (v, 8). The child of God is 
never alone. Even if all his fellows were swept away from 
the earth, God would be near him. And if God be near, how 
can any person be desolate or hopeless? Here is comfort for 
the boy or girl away from home, missing father and mother, 
and feeling all alone for the time; comfort for the orphaned ; 
comfort for the widowed ; comfort for the one in sickness 
among strangers; comfort for the betrayed one, for the slan- 
dered one, for the one misunderstood or deserted; comfort 
for the one called to stand out for the right against all those 
whom he has held dear; comfort for all who are tempted to 
despair. God lives. God is true. God is loving. God is 
near. God speaks—speaks words of tenderness, of sympathy, 
of wisdom, of courage. Hear ye the word of the Lerd! __ 

J establish my covenant with you (v.9). When God makes 
a promise, he does not say that he will try to do as he has agreed 
to. He says that he will do it; and do it he will. We never 
need trouble ourselves tp ask how God can keep one of his 
promises, or whether he can keep it. All we have to do is 
to rest right down on that promise as firmer than the eternal 
hills. ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” A skeptical courtier was once so sure 
that God could not keep a promise spoken by an inspired 
prophet that he asked sneeringly, “ Behold, if the Lord should 
make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” But “ this 
thing” came to pass according to the promise, and that with- 
out any new openings in the sky, Every covenant of the 
Lord is established—established a great deal more firmly than 
the foundations of the earth, or than the circuit of the plan- 
ets. Whatever else is to be questioned, God’s word standeth 
sure, 

And with your seed after you. God’s promises for our 
chiJdren are just as specific and just as sure as his promises 
for ourselves. We have the same right te rest on the former 
as on the latter. We have a right to plead his covenant 
promise when we ask for a blessing on ourselves. We have 
the same right to plead his covenant promise when we ask 
for a blessing on our children, And in both cases we ought 
to ask in faith, nothing doubting. And in both cases it will 
be to us according to our faith, It was when a father was 
pleading with Jesus to send the devil out of his child that 
Jesus said, “If thou canst believe ’—believe for your devil- 
possessed child—“all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth ”—possible in behalf of the child for whom you pray. 
It is the same now as then. God’s covenant is with you and 
with your seed after you. Do you rest down on that cove- 
nant in all its breadth and fulness, and feel as sure of its 
truth for yours as for you ? } 

Neither shall ail flesh be cut off any more by the walers of the 
flood (v. 11), Here is a “lawof nature.” This is some- 
thing to stand by. Now, if all the scientists in all the earth 
should be agreed that the forces of nature are sure to bring 
about a universal deluge to sweep away mankind, say in five 
centuries or in five million eons, the word of those scientists 
would be just as sure not to come to pass as the prophecy of 
Noah that a deluge would come in his day was sure to be 
made good in spite of all that the scientists of that time 
thought about the probabilities. It 1s these little glimpses in 
God’s Word of his plan in nature that show us what we can 
believe and what we ought to disbelieve. God is the author 





of the book of nature and the book of revelation. Those 
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books are sure to agree. But we mast not confound the in- 
ferences which men make from their study of nature with the 
specific declarations of the written revelation; nor is a true 
and reverent scientist likely to do so. 

When I bring a cloud over the earth, . . . the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud (v.14). Without the cloud there is no rainbow. 
With the cloud there is the rainbow. The two are insepara- 
ble.- We may not always see the bow; but some one sees it. 
At the right stand-point it is sure to be seen. We may not 
always see the cloud, but it is somewhere; it is between the 
light and that iridescent arch. It must beso. It is only 
when the night shuts in that the stars shine out plainly. 
There are promises and graces which are never recognized by 
God’s children except in an hour of ‘bereavement and of 
gioom. The outside world takes om new colors when looked 
at through tears. We may shrink as the clouds of trial shut 
out the clear sky from our giew; but our hearts will be glad 
when we see the brightness of the rainbow of new mercies, 
and but fcr those-clouds we could never see that bow. When 
we see the cloud coming, let us remember the promise of the 
tainbow, and watch for its appearing. 

Iwill remember my covenant (v.15). God’s is a wonderful 
memory. There is only one thing which he ever forgets; 
and that is the sins of those whom he has pardoned. “ Their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember no more,” he says 
of those who are his children through faith. But his prom- 
ises God never forgets. “He never forgets to be gracious and 
loving according to his covenant. Our memories are very 
different from God’s. We often forget our sins before they 
are pardoned, and then remember and dwell on them after 

has forgotten them. And we often forget God’s prom- 
ises just when we need them most. We forget his promise 
to forgivej his promise to answer prayer, his promise to 
supply all our wants, his promise of strength against tempta- 
tion, his promise of good out of seeming evil, his promise to 
our children, his promise of peace to us and tothem. When 
the cloud comes, we forget the promise of the rainbow. 
When we see the bow itself, we forget its full meaning; but, 
God never forgets to send the bow with the cloud, nor does 
he forget the covenant of which that bow is the token. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The first step will consist in leading up to the lesson story. 
As the years went by after the creation of man, men grew 
worse. They turned away from that which was right, and 
gave themselves over to evil, so that at last the whole world 
was “filled with violence.” God gave them a chance to re- 
pent, for Noah preached to them, and tried to bear witness 
among men for the truth. But, as in the case’ of Lot and 
Sodom many years after, they paid no attention to what was 
said, but pressed on in theirown way. God never smites 
before he warns, but if he warns, and men pay no heed to 
what he’says, he never fails to smite. God is not at all like 
some parents, who warn, and then never carry out their 
warning. He is true to his word always and in all places. So 
at last the end came, and Noah went into the ark, and God 
shut the door, and all that were within the ark were safe, 
and all that were outside the ark were lost. 

After the flood had subsided, Noah came out of the ark; 
and the first thing that he did was to offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to God for his safety. Then it was that God 
made a covenant with Noah, and promised that he would 
never again send a flood on totheearth. Asa sign of this 
covenant he gave him the rainbow, so that whenever it 
rained, and at the same time the sun shone, Noah should be 
reminded of God’s promise not again to destroy the world by 
a flood of waters. 

(The teacher need not be troubled by the question of the 
universaljty of the flood. It is enough for us to believe that 
it was widespread enough to cover all the habited globe; 
and that was not a very vast area. Nor need he be troubled 
by the undoubted fact that many times before this there had 
been rainbows. We are not told that'this was the first rain- 

_ bow that had ever been seen. But it was at this time that 
God first took the rainbow as the sign of his great promise 
to Noah and all his descendants.) 

Having gone over the lesson in the above way, and brought 

‘out the lesson story, the teacher may well go on to talk of 
the many covenants that God made at different times with 
his people. We shall soon have in our lesson the story of 
his covenant with Abraham. It was to the effect that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should one day be blessed. 
This was fulfilled when through the Hebrew people there 
came revelation of God’s truth, in the light of which we are 
to-day sitting. It was more perfectly fulfilled when, in the 
fulness of time, the Saviour of the world came, who was of the 
seed of Abraham. 

God made a covenant with David when he told him that 
there sliould never be wanting a man to sit on his throne. 
This was fulfilled when the Messiah, the king of the Jews, 
came, whose spiritual throne is this day established, and will 


The teacher of more intelligent classes will. find it very in- 
ctive to hunt for many more covenants, some kept by 
men and some broken. Of the latter kind was that one 
which God made with Jeroboam, which that king rejected. 
Also the most generous covenant that God made with Jacob 
at Bethel, which he fulfilled in spite of the unworthiness of 
that “ supplanter.” 
Now ask the scholars if God has offered to make any kind 
of a covenant with any of us. Yes, most certainly. He calls 
the covenant that he offers us a “new covenant.” What is 
this new covenant? Is it very different from any that God 
ever made before. The old covenant always said, “ Do this, 
and you shall live.’ Their central word was “do.” But in 
the new covenant the central word is “done.” For the sake 
of what the Son of God has done for us on the cross, God of- 
fers us eternal life, if we will accept him as our Saviour. God 
has done his part, and asks us to accept that which he holds out 
to us freely in Jesus Christ his son. If we accept him, God 
promises to pardon all our sins, and to give us eternal life freely. 
This is the * New Testament,” the “glad tidings,” the “ gos- 
pel,” the “new covenant,” that God is willing to make with 
all in this class that desire it. It isa more valuable covenant 
than any that we have mentioned above, for it reaches out 
into the eternal world, and the benefits that come from it last 
forever. 

Since such a covenant is freely offered to us, and since the 
consequence of not accepting it is eternal death, one would 
think that all men would accept it at once. But not so. As 
in the days of Noah so it is to-day. Some neglect it, others 
reject it, others still ridicule it. The parable of the marriage 
feast tells of this, for there the invited guests “ made light of 
‘it and went their way ” (see Matt. 22: 1-10). So many Sun- 
day-school scholars make light of God’s offer to them, and go 
their ways, some to business, some to study, others to mere 
pleasure. But the end of all this will be like that of the men 
in Noah’s time. The flood came and carried them all away. 
So, in the end, it will be found that we cannot make light of 
the offer of Almighty God, and escape punishment. The 
door will one day be shut, asin the case of the ten virgins, 
and we shall be outside. Then all pleading will be in vain, 
for we have had our chance, and have scorned it. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The selection of these ten verses seems to presuppose a 
knowledge of the condition of the world and the story of the 
deluge. This must be given to the class, unless they can 
give it to the teacher, making it so plain that all ¢an com- 
prehend. What is the name of the lesson? 

Who was Noah ? —He was “ a just man and upright.” Three 
words written about Noah tell us much of his love to God, 
how he obeyed, how the Lord loved him and was his friend. 
Noah “walked with [God.” It was written about his great- 
grandfather Enoch that he “ walked with God,” and because 
he was so good, and God so loved him, he was taken to heaven 
without sickness, suffering, and death, like all other people; 
for of Enoch it was written, “ Enoch walked with God: and 
was not; for God took him.” So Noah, who lived many years 
after Enoch, waiked with God, was a good man, and bravely 
and patiently tried to make others good. 

When did Noah Live?—Probably his lifetime was fifteen 
hundred yeers after the first murderer killed his brother. 
What was his name? In Noah’s time there were many 
people on earth, and they were very wicked, more like Cain 
than like Abel. They lived in different lands, not all of them 
in the countries near the rivers that flowed past the Garden 
of Eden. You remember that Oain went far away, and his 
children and children’s children built cities and invented 
many things. They were workers in metals, and first made 
and used instruments of music. In the fifteen hundred years 
to the days of Noah, the world was very full of people who 
lived to be hundreds of years old, and grew to be giante— 
men great and strong. Alas! they were strong in wickedness; 
for if they were always growing worse and worse, think how 
bad they could be after seven or eight hundred years of sin. 
How hard it must have been for the few who were trying to 
be good, and for Noah, the man who “walked with God.” 
He was over five hundred years old, and had three sons at 
the time our lesson tells of him. Do you suppose those an- 
cient, long-lived people kept their birthdays as we do now? 

What did God Say to Noah ?—God often talked with Noah: 
that was one reason that he could keep right while living 
among the wicked crowd cround. God talked with him 
about the sin everywhere ; for God saw it all, even the wicked 
thoughts and plans of the people; and he was grieved that 
the men and women he had made to fill and bless the earth 
were so sinful and wicked. God had given them long lives, 
that those who loved him might have many years to teach 
younger ones of the Lord, and how to worship; forthe Bible 
was not written, and what they knew of God could be passed 





‘never ceasétostand — 


on from father to son. But they used these long lives in 


wickedness, in hatred to each other, in cruelty or war, grow- 
ing worse and worse as the years went on. God told Noah 
that because of such wickedness he would destroy all living 
things on the earth, both man and beast and bird, but not 
without warning. He gave the people time to repent; for 


‘he said they should live yet a hundred and twenty years. 


Was God to destroy every living thing? He had a plan of 

mercy to save Noah and his family. Noah was a “ preacher 

of righteousness,” and if those who heard had believed him, 

and repented of their sins, God would have forgiven and 

saved them. ; 

What did Noah Do#—Something is written about Noah 

which is said of few people who ever lived. See if you could 

come anything like deserving to have it said of you. “Ac 

cording to all that God commanded lim, so did he.’ Now 

let us see what God commanded Noah todo. He told him 

exactly what kind of wéod to use, and to build an ark. (A 

picture, a drawing, even ém outline, or a toy ark, will be more 
helpful than any description.) It was to be large enough for 
Noah’s family to live in, strong enough to stand storms and 
flood, the right shape to float on the water, have room for 
many animals, for food and supplies for all ; for God intended 
to save some of every kind of creatures. Noah obeyed; he 
had plenty of time; for it was a hundred and twenty years 
that he was preaching and building. No doubt his sons 
helped him to build, and also men of different trades at differ- 
ent times worked on the great vessel. At last the years all 
passed, the last nail had been driven, the door swung wide 
open, and the Lord said to Noah: “Come thou and all thy 
house into the ark; for thee have I seen righteous before me.” 
Noah obeyed; his wife, his three sous, and their wives, the 
animals in pairs, all went in, and “the Lord shut him in.” 
Then it rained. Noah was six hundred years old when the 
rain began, day after day, night after night; the rivers and 
oceans rolled great waves over the land; the water poured 
from the clouds, until the tree-tops and high hills were cov- 
ered. How many days and nights did it rain? When the 
water finally dried from off the earth, God told Noah to go 
out of the ark with all his family. How many persons had 
been saved alive? Noah obeyed; all the animals came out 
and went to the fresh earth where there were no other living 
things. The first thing Noah did was to build an altar, and 
worship the Lord who had saved them. The offering pleased 
the Lord. It was accepted, as was the first recorded sacrifice, 
Whose was that one? 

God's Covenant.—Do you suppose that wheriever it rained 
the few people left would fear the world was to be drowned? 
Our Father in heaven knows when we are afraid, and gives 
to us his promises of loving care. He told Noah there should 
never be another flood to destroy the earth. He gave a sign 
or token to prove his word. Did you ever see an arch of 
colors spanning the whole earth? That is the bow in the 
cloud which God placed there to remind us of his everlasting 
covenant, first given to the man who “ walked with God,” 
What is our golden text? Can you think how Noah lifted 
his snowy head and looked to the sky whenever the rainbow 
appeared? God said: “The bow shall be in the cloud; and 
I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting 
covenant between God and every living creature.” Does God 
need to see a sign to be reminded of his people and their 
hopes and fears? Ah, no! but we need to be reminded, and 
our Father condescends to speak as we do, that we may under- 
stand him; and it is a sign of his love and care when we see 
the rainbow, and know it is also in his sight the pledge or 
token of his preserving care. When John, the beloved dis- 
ciple on the lonely island, was permitted to look into heaven, 
he saw Jesus seated on the throne, and round about the throne 
a rainbow. The colors of the rainbow, as we watch, may 
often seem to melt away in sunlight; but the promises of 
God are as sure and everlasting as the rainbow-circled throne 
in heaven. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


Review.—Show some of the stars or disks to recall the 
creation lesson; bring to mind what Jehovah Jesus said when 
everything was finished ; suggestive question as to how they'd 
feel if they had made anything “very good;” how they 
would like it to remain (stay), and their feelings if any one 
were to make it less good. Ask if what Jehovah made food 
stayed good, how disobcdience hurt it. Show the lamb and 
altar, letting them tell of the anger and wicked murder. Let 
them decide if it all was still very good. 

Tell of Cain’s children, who did not learn to mind; how 
they helped to make others naughty (quite within the 
every-day experience of the youngest), till by and by no one 
trusted and obeyed Jehovah but one man and his family, 
Only Noah and his sons thought about Jehovah, or ever 
offered the pure white lamb; and when Jehovah looked into 
each heart, he had to say, sorrowfully, “ very bad,” instead of 





“very good.” No one wanted to be good. 
The Ark.—Provide an ark, either folded from paper or the 
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conventional one ; take out the contents and fasten the cover; 
show it to the class, asking its name. You will fiod more or 
less information already possessed by the class. Utilize it, 
add what is needed, correct any misconceptions. An ark— 
just a chest or box to keep things. Let them note the differ- 
ence between this and other chests or boxes (a boat box). 
Why called Noah’s ark? and who told him to build one 
something like this? Speak of its great length (450 feet) as 
“ as far as from —— to ——,” mentioning some familiar dis- 
tance. Draw attention to the number of doors (only one), 
the rows of openings or little windows all around at the 
eaves, and that there were three stories inside. Tell of the 
asphalt paint (likeja tar roof), outside and inside. Why such 
care? See if the class receives the idea indicated by the 
boatlike foundation and waterproof covering; water to sail 
on, water to be kept out. 

Flood.—City children, who sometimes see the overflowed 
gutters, and those in the country who gee spring brooks, may 
have some idea of a flood. Jehovah told Noah that it was 
going to rain and rain; there would be a flood, and drown 
many; but the ark must be built first. Reconsider its size. 
Could it be done all at once? Carpenters and all sorts of people 
to'help! Let the class join in telling what and why. There 
were the pens for the animals, rooms for people. Noah wouid 
try all the time to get them to believe what Jehovah said. 
(A preacher of right-doing for a hundred and twenty years.) 
There was plenty of room for all who would believe and 
obey. Tell of the strange day when the beasts walked into 
the ark (either of themselves or unresistingly). “‘ Now is 
the time” rang in Noah’s ears. They went in; the great 
door slid to of itself; for Jehovah “shutthem in.” Addthe 
length of stay in the ark ; avoid dwelling upon the horrors of 
the scene ; speak of the joy of again seeing the blue sky and 
the green grass, of the offering. Then get it again from the 
class why the flood came, who told Noah about it, what he 
built, what he tried to coax the rest to do, whether it was 
for a long or short time, who only were saved at last, and why. 

The Covenant.—With your colored chalks (red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, or even the three pri- 
maries, red, yellow, blue, with the edge of each blended into 
the other) draw a rainbow, or draw one first and have it 
- cet (A drawing made in the presence of the class is far 
the better, even though inferior to the other in workman- 
ship.) Let the class tell about any tuey have seen, when we 
see them, and if we are afraid there’ll ever be such a flood 
again. Noal was. Tell them of the promise made, perhaps 
after some storm ; the pointing out of therainbow. Explain 
covetiant (a promise or agreement), token (something to help 
us remember). Paraphrase the golden text in childlike 
words; question as to the promise; what is to remind us, 
and where it is placed. Repeat phrase by phrase, the class 
following. 

Application.—Ask for their ideas as to why this promise 
was made. No definite rule can be given, but, while neglect- 
ing no answer, select those that lead to the thought of God’s 
love and care for us, and the safety and happiness of those 
who trust and obey him. Obedience and disobedience, with 
their outcome, are so distinctly marked in these lessons as to 
serve as a central thought for this quarter ; and as obedience 
isso fundamental in character-building, it is surely well to 
teach when near iis root. 

The rainbow is shining fair to see; 
What does it say to you and me? 


Red tells of Jesus’ love, 
Promised so long; 
Blue of his perfect truth, 
Steady and strong. 
“ Be a sunbeam yourself,” 
The yellow.rays say ; 
“ His love, truth, and promise 
Shall not pass away.” 
Chicago, Ill. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOop.—It is well known to all students 
that, not only the general fact of a deluge, which swept off 
almost the whole of the then existing human population, but 
also a number of details, corresponding with more or less 
minuteness to the scriptural record, are to be found in the 
archaic records or legends of almost every people on the 
earth. Some of these accounts have come down to us much 
expanded in detail, and with much of later hero-worship 
and idolatry incorporated. The Greek historian Berosus 
gives the Chaldean tradition as known in his time, about 
300 B.C. But I do not find in any of the traditions, Chaldean 
or other, any mention of the rainbow as a symbol, nor any 
more distinct trace than the post-diluvian blessing to man. 
Eupolemus, writing before the Christian era, says: “The 
city of Babylon owes its foundation to those who were saved 
from the Deluge. They were giants, and they built the 
tower celebrated in history.” The Hindoo story is a gro- 
teoque and monstrous fable, ip witich Brahma is the chic/ 
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actor, and drags the ark about. After many years’ wander- 
ing, he fastens it to a mountain on the north side of the 
Himalayas. Manu (that is, Noah) has stocked the ark with 
the seeds of all kinds of useful and medicinal herbs, and pairs 
of all the animals. On his coming out, he recovers the sacred 
books, Brahma slays the demon who had caused the flood, 
and peoples the earth with the descendants of Manu. Much 
closer to the record of Moses is the Chinese tradition, where 
Fah-he is said to have been accompanied by his wife, three 
sons, and three daughters. This is the most ancient of all 
the corroborative accounts; for, though the documents called 
the Shi-King were only arranged in their ‘present shape hy 
Confucius about 550 B.C., yet we know that that great phi- 
losopher would be the very last to corrupt any documents 
which came to his hand. Besides, Chinese scholars tell us 
that their style is archaic, utterly different from that of the 
time of Confucius. The traditions of the American aborigines 
constitute a different cycle of traditions. According to Hum- 
boldt, the main features of these legends were identical with the 
Asiatic, some of them even recalling the sending out of a vul- 
ture and of adove. One peculiarity of the American Indian 
traditions is that the flood took place in the time of the first 
man, from which it would appear that all memory of the ante- 
diluvian world had been lost. The Polynesian traditions repre- 
sent eight people as having been saved by two double canoes, 
commanded by the god of carpenters. The inhabitants of 
the New Hebrides and New Zealand had all their distinct 
and differing versions. It would require much ingenuity to 
reconcile the consentient legends and traditions of every 
people on the face of the earth with a denial of an actual 
deluge. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Wits You, AND witH YouR SEED aFTER You.”’—The 
idea of the solidarity of the family, as an organism, extend- 
ing through time, embodying one continuous life, is far more 
thoroughly realized in the East than it is with us. To die 
without children is doubly to die; for the man’s family 
perishes with its last representative, and he is in some sense 
regarded as the destroyer of an ancient line. One of the 
most blessed elements in the covenant made with a man, “ and 
his seed,” was the assurance thus conveyed that his family 
would be perpetuated. 

“TOKEN OF A CovENANT.”’—Other biblical instances of 
“tokens,” or signs of covenants, we have in circumcision. 
Seven ewe lambs (Gen. 21 : 30); heap of stones and pillar 
(Gen. 31: 52); the Sabbath (Exod. 31:13); the scarlet cord 
in Rahab’s window, etc. Even so, among the Arabs, no cove- 
nant is valid without its appropriate sign. Without certain 
ceremonies no oath is binding, and words are as little to be 
relied on as the fickle breeze. A covenant of friendship is 
confirmed by the sign of eating together. The memory of 
common partaking from the same food, insures fulfilment of 
the obligation of mutual help and protection. 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous” 
lesson may be used. 

1. From ApAM To Noan.—Who is one notable man in the 
generations between Adam and Noah? (Gen. 5 : 22-24.) 
What estimate is placed upon Enoch by the New Testament? 
(Heb. 11:5.) What further hint of his faithfulness is given? 
(Jude 14, 15.) What other famous name appears in this list? 
(Gen. 5: 27.) What was the cause of such long lives as this 
of Methuselah? How did they help to preserve true religion? 

2. Tae Warninc.—Who may have been “the sons of 
God” of Genesis 6: 2, and who “the daughters of men”? 
Is the intermarriage of good with evil races likely to make 
the world better, or worse? (2 Cor. 6:14) What other 
causes may account for the growing wickedness of the world 
in Noah’s time? What effect on the world’s wickedness must 
the long lives of men have had? And what effect, in turn, 
the wickedness on longevity? In what ways did God try to 
turn men from their evil ways? (Gen. 6: 3,7; Heb. 11:7; 
2 Pet. 2:5.) How long a warning may he have given man- 
kind? (Gen. 6:3.) Why was God’s decisioh to destroy men 
one of mercy, after all? 

3. Tue Arx.—Of what sort of wood was the ark made? 
(Gen. 6: 14.) How was it made water-tight? What was its 
shape? Its size? (Gen.6: 15.) Its three stories had an 
aggregate area of how many square feet? What provision 
was made for ventilation? (Gen. 6:16.) What was to be 
the contents of the ark? (Gen. 6:18-21.) How many species 
of land animals are there? How much room would tach 
have in the ark, on an average? 

4. Tue De_uce.—How many people were affected by the 


have been restricted to a certain portion of the earth? What 
part of the earth probably was this? (Gen.8:4.) In what 
double way was the deluge caused? (Gen.7:11.) Howcould 
entirely natural causes have brought about an inflowing of 
the waters “of the great deep” over the land? How, in 
connection with the glacial age, were just such depressions 
and floods brought about? What scientific evidence is there 
of such a flood in southwestern Asia, as well as elsewhere? 
How do the traditions of various races substantiate the Bible 
account? What form does this story take in Grecian my- 
thology? Why do we accept the Bible account as the stan- 
dard in preference to these others ? 

5. THe Covenant (vs. 8-11).—How long did the flood 
last? (Gen. 7:11; 8: 13,14.) How did Noah test its sub- 
sidence? (Gen. 8 : 6-12.) How did he show his gratitude 
after the flood? (Gen. 8: 20.) What fear would come upon 
him regarding a repetition of the evi] ways that led to the 
deluge? What laws does God ordain to still this fear? (Gen. 
9:1-7.) What second great fear would be instilled in Noah 
and his family by the flood that had just subsided? (Gen. 
8 : 21, 22.) How much of men’s life is there that is not in- 
volved in these matters of “seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night”? 
How has this promise been kept, in spite of droughts and 
failures of harvests? How is the progress of civilization 
aiding in the fulfilment of this promise? Why did God make 
this covenant, agreeing not to “destroy the earth ” again? 

6. Tue Rarnzow (vs. 12-17).—Why was it best, though 
unnecessary, for God to give a visible token of his covenant? 
If the rainbow existed before, could God give it fot a token? 
How would something created for the occasion have been an 
unsuitable pledge for the maintenance of the order of nature? 
Of what has the rainbow come therefore to be the token? 
What other and still higher tokens of God’s loving mercy 
have we now? 

TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. For what great work did God choose Noah? 2. Tell, 
}in* your own words, the story of the flood. 3. What was 
Noah’s first act after leaving the ark? 4. What facts about 
God’s “covenant” are stated in the lesson? 5. What.is a 
“covenant”? 6. Who were included in God’s covenant with 
Noah? 7. Give some facts about the rainbow,—causes, 
colors, etc. 8. What proofs of God’s love are in this lesson? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did God decide to destroy men? 2. By what 
means did he determine to do it? 3. Who and what were 
saved? 4. How were these saved? 5. How were the pest 
warned? 6. After the flood, what promises did God make 
to Noah? 7. What tokens of these promises did he also 
give? 8. What has this story of the flood taught you about 
God ? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





HIS PROMISES ARE SURE. 





IF YE BE MY PEOPLE, 


YE FLOOD THE EARTH. 
SMALL NO GUILT J|N THE SOUL. 
HAVE SORROW MEAVEN. 





THE PROMISE IS UNTO YOU. 


UNISHMENT. 


MEN'S , 
NOAH’S IETY. 
GOD'S ROMISE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God is love: his mercy brighteus.”’ 

“* My faith looks up to thee.” 

“ They dreamed not of danger.” 

“O soul tossed on the billows.” 

“ Light after darkness.” 

“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“O cease, my wandering soul.” 

“ © safe to the Rock that is higher then I.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How good God is, to bind himself by a loving promise to 
sinful men, and to covenant with them as though he would 
count them in some sense as on a common plane with him- 
self. Herein is the difference between the one God whom 
the Bible reveals as he is, and all the gods of the nations 
whom men fear but whom they cannot love. This lesson 
emphasizes and illustrates this peculiarity of God. 

All men have an idea of gods who are to be feared; and 
they are reacy to bow down before, or to offer gifts to, those 





flood? (Gen. 7:21.) How, nevertheless, might the deluge 


gods who may harm or destroy them unless they are placated, 
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But .only as the one Ged is disclosed to man in the Bible 
pages is there any thought of God’s loving men, and covenant- 
ing with them in an enduring agreement. 

God having spared Noah and his family to bridge over the 
chasm of destruction resulting from sin, proffers a loving 
covenant with Noah and his descendants to the latest genera- 
tion. He says that he will protect men and minister to them; 
and he points to the rainbow as a pledge and token of this 
ptomise, to give cheer and hope in every time of need. 

There can be no rainbow where there has been no cloud 
and rain. The rainbow is an assurance of the sunlight back 
of the clouds and stofm. When the storm rages the rainbow 
is not seen, but the promise of it still stands. And when the 
storm passes away, and thesun shines out, the rainbow appears. 

What a comfort there is, during the severest storm, in 
these words of our loving Father in heaven: “It shall come 
to pass, when I bring cloud over the earth, that the bow 
shall be seen in the cloud.... And I will look upon it that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth”! 
Blessed be God for the hope that is in the rainbow which 
follows the storm-cloud | 


ADDED PoFrNTs. 


How good it is to hear the voice of a loving father when 
a child is in need! His voice is in itself an assurance of 
help. 

God’s love extends to all his creatures. Our hope may rest 
on our being created by God, and on God’s being, in his very 
nature, Love. 

Whatever is preserved by God is sure of a blessing 
God. Life is hope. 

Better things are before us than were ever in the past. 
We need not fear the return of evils through which we have 
been safely led of God. 

In the hour of storm we are to look for the coming rain- 
bow. When the rainbow is seen, the cloud may be forgotten. 

God sees the rainbow, and when he looks at it he remem- 
bers his loving promise. Let us fix our eyes on the rainbow, 
when it comes, with a loving remembrance of the promise of 
which it is a token. 


from 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


MISSION WORK AMONG JEWS-IN LONDON. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HUBLIN. 


. The Jews should be objects of interest to every Chris- 
tian. They are the children of Abrahany Isaac, and 
Jacob, and they were the peculiar people of God. The 
law was given to them from Mt. Sinai. Of them “is 
Christ, as concerning the flesh” (Rev. Ver.). It was 
afranged that the gospel was to be preached first to 
them, and, although now they are scattered over the 
world, they are still everywhere a distinct people, sepa- 
rate from all others; and in the Scriptures there seem to 
be indications that they will yet be led, as a people, to 
acknowledge the rejected and crucified Jesus to be their 
long-expected Messiah. 

There are many thousands of Jews in London, and, in 
consequence of the persecution in Russia, other thou- 
sands go there every year, some to remain, and others on 
their way to other places. Thirty-six thousand went 
there in 1891. Most of these Jews are in the east of 
London, but some of them are to be found in the west. 
There are several societies in London who are doing 
mission work among the Jews, and the London City 
Mission has eight of its special missionaries at work 
among this people. When these missionaries first went 
among the Jews, they met with considerable opposition 
and some direct persecution. The fact that they are 
themselves converted Jews intensified the antagonism 
against them, and the epithet Meshummed (“ apostate ”’) 
was scornfully applied to them. But now they “all 
report good access to a large proportion, the readiness of 
many to hear the gospel, meetings well attended, and 
individual cases of true conversion to God, through the 
acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as the long-looked-for 
Messiah.” 

Mr. Pino, the missionary in the west of London, is the 
son of a Jewish rabbi, who wished that his eldest son 
imight oecupy the same position, and therefore trained 
him “in the strictest and most orthodox rabbinism,” 
But in reading the Old Testament with his father, the 
attention of the son was arrested by such passages as 
Genesis 49 : 10; Psalm 2:12; 22: 16; and he asked 
questions about them, which, not being answered satis- 
factorily by the father, the son gave up the idea of being 
a rabbi, and began to prepare for a businesscareer. But 
he continued to read the Scriptures, and, going to Lon- 


don, he came under Christian instruction, accepted Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour, and afterwards became a missionary. 
He writes: “‘The Jews, I am happy to say, receive my 
visits in a very kindly spirit. I have never been refused 
or molested by any of them, but they do not receive my 
Master.” But-while he makes the last statement as a 
general one, he gives several cases of conversion which 
had occurred during the last year. 

Mr. Oppenheim, one of the missionaries in the east of 
London, is a Hungarian Jew, and he writes: “It has 
been my privilege to work among the Jews of the East 
End for the last eleven years, but I can truly say the past 
year’s experience was the most remarkable as touching 
the Jewish mission. Never before was there such an 
eagerness to listen, and such an abundance of seed-sow- 
ing....The Lord has given us some visible fruits, and 
several have, by my humble instrumentality, been led to 
the very Christ whom they despised, but in whom they 
now rejoice.” He then gives the particulars of several 
cases, and states that eight have been baptized during 
the year, “and are leading consistent lives, rejoicing in 
having found their Messiah.” He thinks “there are 
also hundreds of silent believers, who believe in Christ 
with their whole heart, but are afraid to confess him 
openly,” because if a Jew becomes a Christian “ his 
parents will mourn over him with all the rites prescribed 
by the law for one who has died,... No Jew will em- 
ploy a Meshummed (apostate),” and “ he forfeits every 
claim on Jewish charity.” In addition to his work 
among adults, Mr. Oppenheim has “one hundred and 
twenty Jewish boys and girls” in his “ Band of Hope,” 
with an “‘average attendance of about eighty. They 
listen quietly to the story of the Cross, and sing Sankey’s 
hymns beautifully.”” 

Mr. Ehrlich, another missionary in the eagt of Lon- 
don, who has been engaged in this work for thirty-one 
years, writes: “ During all the years of my misssionary 
life never have there been such opportuities for scatter- 
ing the seed of life as during the last year.” By the 
help of his wife he holds special meetings for Jewesses, 
many of whom “have learned to regard the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour,” and he has three hundred and 
fifty Jewish children in his ‘ Band of Hope.” 


Antrim, N. H. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


BIBLE-CLASS WORK SEPARATE FROM 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


' No one is likely to regret that there is a great deal of 
Bible study apart from the ordinary Sunday-school 
cirele. In fact, it may be said that the Sunday-school 
as an organization is directly connected with all 
reverent Bible study outside its bounds, either as 
effect or as cause. As an effect of Bible study, the 
Sunday-school shares the results of individual scholar- 
ship everywhere; as a cause, it sends out any number 
of “scholars,” with more or less proficiency in Bible- 
study, who do not fail to give it a prominent place in 
the enterprises in which they become interested as prac- 
tical Christians. In some form it is emphasized in all 
the national and denominational Christian associations, 
brotherhoods, leagues, and guilds. In Christian work 
as well as worship it is the real point of contact between 
all classes and conditions of men, and the pivot of the 
more material benevolences. It is well to remind both 
scholar and teacher that their quiet study in the home 
Sunday-school, amidst all comforts and conveniences, is 
a blessing to be put to use in outside work. 

Bible-class work in the different branches of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association may be taken as 
an illustration. Conditions vary in the Eastern and 
Western cities where this organization exists, but in all 
Bible study is given a prominent place, The Baltimore 
Association has Bible classes in its branches as well as 
in its central byilding. In Boston there is an evening 
Bible school, as well as Bible classes and religious meet- 
ings. New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia methods 
may be mentioned in more detail, as indicating the 
general purpose. 

The New York’Association has a constantly changing 
membership of wage-earning women of al! ages, without 
regard to nationality, color, or creed, numbering about 
a thousand regular members, and six or seven times as 
many “transients,” representing scores of occupations. 
“The large number of transient members is due to the 
migratory character of a working woman’s life, the fre- 








quent change of home and of service making it impossible 
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for her to long continue in one environment.” Besjdes 
social entertainments and evening meetings for pleasant 
“ parlor work” together in art, music, embroidery, kin- 
dergartening, etc., and other devotional services of Sun- 
day and week nights, there is a special meeting for Bible 
study every Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, lasting 
an hour, 

It is said that “ perhaps at no other Sunday service in 
New York can so cosmopolitan a congregation be gath- 
ered as convenes at No. 7 East Fifleenth Street.” 
Women ushers are present to give the stranger a wel- 
come and a seat. Each woman attending puts her name 
in a box at the door, the slips on which the names are 
written being examined afterward. Absentees are noted, 
called upon during the following week, aud helped if in © 
need. The music selected for the exercises bears upon 
the lesson of the day, and is led by a “well-trained 
choir composed of working women, who recompense the © 
Association for their free musical instruction by render- 
ing the music on Sundays for the class,” There are © 
several hymns, two short prayers, and the repetition of 
the Apostles’ Creed, besides the exposition of the lesson, 
—which, in this Association, is in lecture form, simple 
and exegetical, with little or no questioning. “No 
teacher or preacher ever spoke to a more attentive and 
interested audience: a stillness is given to the lesson 
that is almost oppressive, and an attention that is an 
inspiration.” : 

The leaders and teachers, coming often from New 
York homes of wealth and social position, bear witness 
that they receive blessing while giving, and that, react- 
ing upon themselves, these experiences are invariauly 
among the brightest of the week. The Bible classes 
and other religious services. are intended to be supple- 
mentary to established church work. The Association 
aims to bring its members into the different neighboring 
churches, recognizing any denominational preferences, 
The newcomer is introduced “‘to the pastor of her choice, 
to be thereafter amalgamated into the church life, brought 
under its discipline, and ministered to by its sacraments.” 

The conditions in the Philadelphia Association are 
somewhat different. Its splendid new eight-story build- 
ing, recently opened, having—besides the restaurant, 
dining-room, library, parlors, and other spacious apart- 
ments — accommodations for two hundred and. fifty. 
boarders, already has become the home of more than s 
hundred and seventy self-supporting women. The Bible- 
class work, begun at once under the leadership of Mrs, 
A. E. Carpenter, is at present chiefly confined to the 
boarders, many of whom are women of brains and cul+ 
ture. They have access to the large library, with its 
books of reference, and thus the circumstances are 
favorable to-a high grade of work in Bible study. The 
International lessons are used, and the method is socratie, 
with free questioning and mutual suggestion. The in- 
tention is to follow quite closely the customs of the 
Brooklyn Association. 

It may be said that Bible study is the pivot of the 
Sunday exercises in the Brooklyn Association, and that 
around its afternoon hour all else'circles, There is the 
gathering of the Welcome Committee at the Association’s 
building, in “ the octagonal hall with its large table and 
cosey chairs around the fireplace.” The names of the 
members of the Bible class are taken, as they come in, 
without any roll-call. The training of the large chorus 
choir follows, in the lecture-room, the hymns for the 
day’s lesson being practiced, besides anthems and music 
for special occasions, The specific study of the lesson 
is from four to five, with the first quarter of the hour 
given to song, prayer, and a Scripture reading, followed 
by a somewhat critical study of the lesson, with emphasis 
upon its personal and practical use. 

, This is the central hour, this study the attraction that 
draws the women together. After this are the informal 
greetings, the registration of names and needs, the mak- 
ing of acquaintances, the quiet sympathizing aside with 
burdened hearts. Then a simple supper at six, toward 
the expense of which the women contribute such small 
sums as they can. Many of them are far away from 
their homes or places of domestic service, or are accus- 
tomed to live in lodgings, boarding at cheap restaurants, 
or preparing their own meals, Some of them “ find their 
only contact with the social world at this supper table,” 
After tea the parlors are open until nine o'clock, with 
music, reading, and conversation, and many go to neigh- 
boring churches at half-past seven. But the Bible study 
is the definite and central force in all the exercises of 
the day. 

Once a month, on the third Thursday evening, the 
Bible class has a “social/’ usually without “ refresh- 





ments.” There are games, recitations, and singing ; and 
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the special committees of the Bible class on “Supper,” 

“ Order,” and “ Welcome,” not only aid the officers and 

leaders of the Association, but often take entire charge 

*of the social evening. One who writes regarding this 
work says that ‘‘the real work of the Bible class does 
not consist in what passes from the desk to the audience, 
nor in what is given in time or money or sympathy by 
those interested in the class; the real work is what the 
hundred members enrolled do for each other, and for the 

Other members of the Association; and only so far as 

they are stimulated to forget themselves and think of 

others, do those in charge feel that their time has been 
well spent.” 

Another form of Bible-class work, separate from the 
ordinary Sunday-school circle, is one that is enduring 
the test of a second successful year. It is that of the 
“ Neighborhood Bible Class,” organized and led by the 
Rev. W. C. Covert, and meeting in the church of which 
he is pastor—the Presbyterian Church of Merriam Park 
every alternate Monday evening from October to 
April. Merriam Park is a suburb lying between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, with a substantial 
and wide-awake population. The aim is to centralize 
neighborhood interest in special Bible study, and to 
make it a means of union without regard to denomina- 
tional lines. The studies last year were experimental. 
This winter they have been made more thorough. The 
life of Christ is the theme, with special study of his dis- 
courses and parables. Each night there is a ‘ popular 
talk ” on some theme “ calculated to arouse enthusiasm 
for Bible study,” papers on “‘ side-lights,” a biographical 
sketch of one of the conspicuous men of Christ’s time, 
and a “study in Christ’s humanity,” mainly following 
the plan of Dr. James Stalker’s “ Imago Christi.” The 
program of the first evening indicates the character 
of all: 

Prayer. 

Popular Talk: “The Pedagogic Value. of the Bible.” — Pro- 
fessor David L. Kiehle, LL.D., Chair of Pedagogy, State 
University. 

Paper: “ The Historical Link between the Old and New Testa- 

"ments, Mr, A. R. Peck. 

Biographical Sketch: ‘Herod the Great.” 
Johnson. 

Study in Christ’s Parables: ‘The Sower” (Matt. 13: 1-23). 

Mr, E, D. Parker. 

Study in Christ’s Discourses: ‘The Address tothe Twelve’’ 
(Matt. 10 : 5-42). Mrs. T. J. Campbell. 

Study in Christ’s Humanity: “Christ as a Student of Scrip- 
ture.” Mrs. W. S. Hunkins, 

Discussion. 

The class opened in October with a hundred and 
twenty-five members, and continued “growing with 
steady pace.” Mr. Covert writes that Professor Kiehle’s 
address, for example, on “The Pedagogic Value of the 
Bible,” “ was a remarkable talk.” The aim throughout 
is twofold,—co-operation, and a high quality of work. 
The method “combines the pleasant features of the 
social and literary gathering, with the priceless privi- 
-lege of searching in God’s Word.” 

It is not hard to imagine how such a course as this 
will at once affect the regular lesson study in all the 
neighboring Sunday-schools. 


Mrs, Lucretia 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———<——__—_ 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY.* 


The most readable of recent contributions to bio- 
graphical literature is the account of certain experiences 
of the Bronté family in Ireland, contributed by Dr. 
William Wright to McClure’s Magazine, and now re- 
issued in a complete form. The chapters certainly de- 
serve the title bestowed upon them in the periodical: 
“Stranger than Fiction.” Indeed, the story of the first 
Bronté of whom anything is known—Hugh, grandfather 
of Charlotte—of hia life, his troubled courtship, and his 
happy marriage—is a complete novel in itself. His 
gifts as a story-teller were awakened first by his own 
adventures, and made him at once the charm and the 
terror of his neighbors. They sometimes would spend 
the night on the floor of his cottage, rather than go 
home in the dark after one of his gruesome tales. There 
is material enough for half a dozen sensational! romances, 
yet Dr. Wright vouches for the substantial truth of the 
pictures. There is much that is attractive about this 


* The Bronté Family in Ireland. By William Wright, D D. 12mo, 
fllusirated, pp. xvi, 308. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 
Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by Jane Loring Gray. 2vols. 12mo, 
, total pp. 88. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $i 
My YearinaLogCabin. By William Dean Howells. 32mo, illus- 
traied, pp. li, 62. New York: Harper & Brothers. 5v cents. 


strange family, partaking so largely in the wild, brawl- 
ing, ignorant, superstitious life of its Irish neighbors, 
and yet holding itself aloof, and putting its great mental 
and physical strength into the work of industriously 
winning for itself a state of independent prosperity. 
Some of the scenes here portrayed remind one of Bor- 
row’s Lavengro; while the dance in the glen, where 
Hugh’s children, Charlotte’s uncles, six gigantic brothers 
(all over six feet), and their tall, lissome sisters, danced 
together at the end of their hard day’s work, is very 
picturesque in its combination of sylvan freedom and 
courtly grace. These sketches, thrilling in themselves, 
become really valuable when applied to the writings of 
the Bronté sisters. They go far to answer, more fully 
than they have been answered before, the questions so 
often asked: Where did these quiet women, buried in a 
humble country parsonage, get their power? How 
could they think their strong and sometimes terrible 
thoughts? Where did they, though seeming to be out- 
side of life, get their material? It is clear that it was 
the transmuting into productive brain of the great, 
though untrained, mental strength, and the greater 
physical powers, of their family,—a strength touched 
by gloom and superstition. Hearing the stories of the 
strange free life of which their own people were a part, 
and having the same blood in their veins, and disposed 
to the same passionate “kicking against the pricks,” 
the quiet and monotonous seclusion of their lives made 
necessary some outlet, and forced them to find expres- 
sion in literature,—the only form of utterance permitted 
by the conditions of their existence. And so we have 
Hugh Bronté’s physical courage, and his son Hugh’s 
taunting of the Devil, whom he believed to have come 
“in bodily form” to injure the ,crops, transformed 
through the Bronté sisters into Wuthering Heights and 
Jane Eyre. The book is true to the local color of 
County Doun life and scenery, and casts some light on 
its political history, in connection with the Tenant 
Right move. 

Very different is the placid story of the externally un- 
eventful life of the chief American botanist-of recent 
years.. Asa Gray, in any estimate, must certainly be 
ranked among the soundest and ablest of American 
scientists, in whatsoever field of investigation. He was 
so regarded by Darwin, and the opinion of the eminent 
evolutionist will hardly be questioned. The two-volume 
collection, consisting of his fragmentary autobiography 
and his letters, forms a modest but reasonably complete 
life-record, often emphasizing, as did the biography of 
Darwin himself, the friendliness and self-sacrificing dis- 
position of those who are most earnestly and most mas- 
terfully striving to get “near to nature’s heart.” The 
volumes deserve a place on the library shelf, not far 
from the similarly attractive portrayal of Gray’s friend, 
neighbor, and patient fellow-worker, “ Louis Agassiz, 
teacher,” as the eminent ichthyologist named himself in 
his will. 

The remaining biographical work here to be mentioned 
may, at first sight, seem unworthy of notice in such 
goodly company. Indeed, Mr. Howells’s books appear 
so rapidly that it is hardly possible, or desirable, for the 
reviewer to keep track of all of them ; but the little vol- 
ume named below is worth singling out. Mr. Howells 
is usually at his best when he is simplest and least 
studious of art; and he is simplest when he is most 
autobiographical, These little studies of early life in 
the former ‘‘new west” combine naturalness, serious- 
ness, and humor, and in. their modest way are a contri- 
bution to American social history. We learn of the 
many by studying the life-story of the one; and the 
progressive development of so broad and swiftly changing 
a national life as that of the United States is, perhaps, 
more often illuminated by biographical literature than by 
historical. At any rate, such studies as this, however 
modest and brief, cannot be ignored by those who, like 
Bret Harte, recognize the fact that the American Ihad 
is complex, and not to be written in a day. 





An Answer to the Question “ What is Poetry?” Including Re- 
marks on Versification. By Leigh Hunt. Edited by Al- 
bert 8. Cook. (12mo, pp. vi, 98. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 
cents.) 


Professor Cook, who has already edited Sidney’s De- 
fense of Poesy, Shelley’s Defense of Poetry, Newman’s 
Essay on Poetry, and (in a group entitled The Art of 
Poetry) the critical treatises on verse by Horace, Vida, 
and Boileau, here gives students what is really a more 





valuable discussion than any save Horace’s, and, indeed, 
| more valuable than that, as regards the modern and true 
| idea of what poetry really is. Hunt, certainly, was not 


imaginative creator; nor, in general estimation, can he 
be classed with such critics and stylists as Newman and 
Boileau. But his mind and heart responded quickly 
and accurately to the call of the muse, whose mandate 
and whose moods he well understood. Here, aceord- 
ingly, we have (along with some verbiage) such apt and 
helpful statements as these : “ Poetry is a passion, because 
it seeks the deepest impressions; and because it. must 
undergo, in order to convey them. It is a passion for 
truth, because without truth the impression would be 
false or defective. It is a passion for beauty, because its 
office is to exalt and refine by means of pleasure, and 
because beauty is nothing but the loveliest form of 
pleasure. It is a passion for power, because power is 
impression triumphant, whether over the poet, as desired 
by himself, or over the reader, as affected by the poet.” 
Such writing as this is in the best degree stimulating, 
because it sets students to thinking, and draws from the 
mind of the serious reader a response directly propor- 
tioned to his own insight and appreciation. It is true 
that the quoted passage is not a definition, for it would 
apply equally well to painting, to sculpture, to architec- 
ture, or even to ethical living ; but it is significant, in its 
very inclusiveness, of the interdependence of the arts of 
expression. 


Phillips Brooks’s Poems, (8vo, illustrated, no pagination, 
New York: ©. P. Dutton & Co. $3.) 


The late eminent Boston preacher is known entirely, 
as regards poetical production, by his sweet and-earnest 
lyrics for Christmas and Easter, which, familiar for some 
tinre in hymn-books or decorated cards or booklets, are 
now put together to form a presentation volume. The 
well-known ‘‘O little town of Bethlehem” is the best. 
Its first stanza is a lyrical gem,—clearly delineative 
in thought, rhythmical in word, felicitous in rhyme, and 
both religious and poetical in its inspiring effect upon 
the hearer. The remaining three stanzas, artistically 
considered, are much inferior, the rhymes being at times 
a little forced, one repetition weak, and the didacticism, 
as so often is the case in religious verse, somewhat harm- 
ful to the freedom of poetic art. But, as a whole, all 
these pieces are creditable to the author’s powers, and 
illustrate the range of capacity sometimes shown by the 
busiest toilers of these busy years of the closing century. 


Voodoo Tales: As told among the Negroes of the Southwest. 
Collected by Mary Alicia Owen. (Square 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. xv,310. New York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $2.) 


Among the 5,800 volumes constituting the folk-iore 
collection (the largest in the world) in the Harvard 
library, there have not been, until recently, many of 
American origin. Latterly, however, Joel Chandler 
Harris and others have made interesting and valuable 
contributions to this fascinating division of literature, 
midway between nursery nonsense and comparative re- 
ligion. Miss Owen’s book has the merits and demerits 
of Mr. Harris’s, in a diminished degree; it is always 
genuine, sometimes characteristic and instructive, and 
often prolix, hard to read, and superfluous. Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland contributes an Introduction, not free 
from hasty generalization; and the book is plentifully 
illustrated by pictures that—sometimes intentionally— 
little surpass the art of the schoolboy’s slate. 


The Classic Myths in a Literature ; based chiefly upon 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, accompanied by an interpretative 
and illustrative commentary. Edited by Charles Mills 
Gayley. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xxxviii, 539. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.65.) 3 


A book which has proved to have long-continued use- 
fulness is Thomas Bulfinch’s The Age of Fable, a popu- 
lar and trustworthy account of the ¢hief personages and 
elements in classical mythology. It has several times 
been reissued, and now appears with great modifications, 
the work of reconstruction having been intelligently done 
by Professor C. M. Gayley of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Besides being decidedly readable as a mytho- 
logical dictionary, this new work emphasizes, by 
numerous allusions and plentiful citations, the great 
debt of English literature, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and among the romantic and non-classical poets, 
to the treasuries of Parnassus. 


f 
The Book of Elegies. Edited by James Baldwin. (12mo, pp. 
304. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 75 cents.) 


Handy editions of English classics, for use in the 
schdéolroom, the college class, or the reading-circle, mul- 
tiply apace; and the fashion of preparing them is one 
worthy of no small commendation. The latest is a boox 





ithe equal of a Horace, a Sidney, or a Shelley, as an 


of elegiac poems, ranging from those of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus, to the best commemorative verse of — 
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our own time. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent gloominess of such a collection, 
for students’ use, the unity and the high 
literary value of these poems, both earn- 
estly and carefully written, commend them, 


_in their gathered form, as an anthology 


for critical use. The annotations are in- 
telligent. The most noteworthy omission 
is that of Arnold’s Thyrsis. 


For the Fourth Time of Asking. By the 
author of Miss Toosey’s Mission, (16mo, 
pp. 90. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 50 cents.) 

No less than eleven books by the'author 
of that gentle, wholesome, and successful 
little story, Miss Toosey’s Mission, have 
appeared in rapid succession, some of 
them bearing such attractive titles as Tip- 

Cat; Our Little Ann, Pen, Pris, or Dear. 

Bat one swallow does not make a summer, 

nor one success a séries, The latest ad- 

dition to the lengthening list is unlike 
most’ of its predecessors, being a sort of 

Enoch Arden tale of parochial life among 

the English “lower classes.” It can be 

read in a half-hour, but large type, small 
pages, ard liberal spacing, piece it out 
into a thin volume. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


By the death of Professor Dr. William 
Milligan, of Aberdeen University, the 
church at large loses a notable expositor 
of the Scriptures, especially of the writ- 
ings. of the beloved disciple. As Dr. Fair- 
bairn says of him, his central theme was 
the activity of the risen and ascended 
Christ in his church, and the priestly func- 
tion of the church, not of its ministry, on 
earth. Hence his delight in the Revela- 
tion, which he treated as.a book symbol- 
izing not events, but ideas. “He was a 
man of great native dignity, yet sweetness 
of character, and bore himself in all things 
in a way to command reverence and re- 
spect.’ ‘Yet he hada fine playfulness of 
spirit, and a humor that lighted up his 
speech, and never had asingle touch of 
malice.” His theology diverged widely 
from the accepted type of Scottish teach- 
ing, and he was regarded as the leader of 
the High Church party in the Scotch 
Establishment. 


All that relates to the Jews is of inter- 
est to Christians, and especially so are 
Jewish methods of religious instruction 
for the young. In this line there has been 
issued, by Ella Jacobs of Philadelphia, a 
pamphlet entitled Children’s Prayers for 
Use in the School and Home. It contains 
a number of short prayers in verse and 
prose, and a form of the Ten Command- 
ments adapted for little children. The 
following selections show the simple, 
earnest nature of the prayers. 


Heavenly Father, I thank thee for watching: 


over me during the night, and letting me wake 
again to the pleasant morning light. Help 
me to be good during the day, to obey my 
parents and teachers, to be kind and loving 
to playmates and friends. Let me always 
temember that thy eyes are upon me, and I 
must never do anything of which I am ashamed, 
but-be always honest andtrue. Amen. 

. Heavenly Father, now that the day is over, 
and the quiet night has come, I ask thee once 
more to bless me before I sleep. Forgive me if 
IT have done wrong duriog the day, and help me 
to be better tomorrow. Take care of my 
parents and all those I love. Watch over us 
when we sleep, that we may wake again in the 
light of thy love. Amen. 


Thought and scientific research were 
never so cosmopolitan as at present, not 
even in the days when Latin was the 
international language of scholars. An 
evidence of this fact is the namber of 
periodicals in which are published con- 


tributions in a number of languages. | w. 





Naturally the majority of these are devoted 
to technical and special departments in 
which investigators in different lands are 
interested. One of the first journals to 
adopt this method was the Zeitschrift of 
the German Oriental Society, in which, 
in recent years, a number of English and 
French articles have appeared, several 
American scholars being among the con- 
tributors in English. The International 
Journal of Assyriology, edited by Bezold 
in Germany, is even more cosmopolitan, 
admitting articles in other modern 
tongues than French and English. In 
America the only journal of this kind is 
the Hebraica, published by the University 
of Chicago, which prints articles in Eng- 
lish, German, French, or Latin. The in- 
novation has, as yet, not found acceptance 
in more popular journalism, but the way 
is preparing. The Zeitschrift, begun with 
the present year by the Old Catholics of 
the Continent, is open to articles in any 
modern tongue used by any section of the 
Old Catholic Church. The most remark- 
able publication of this kind is, however, a 
Christian-Jewish journal published since 
November, 1892, in Paris, and edited by 
Solomon Feingold. It is entitled Ha- 
Emeth (The Truth]: Journal mensuel, théo- 
logique, scientifique, philosophique, Judéo- 
Chrétien. Although this little monthly 
contains only four folio ‘pages, it has 
already published articles in eight differ- 
ent languages; namely, Hebrew, Jewish- 
German, German, French, English, 
Speaih, Polish, and Russian. 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeifig to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for ayear, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 





Brain-workers use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. When night comes, the literary and 
active business man’s brain is hungry from 
the exhausting labor of the day. Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate quickly supplies the waste of 
tissue, and refreshing sleep results, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A veee d@ of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
Fact firs 4° infants are successfully eee « = 
the te Brand Vey Milk than u 
other food. Fact second Fe are eos to lees 
sickness than others. Fact th e Brand 
Condensed Milk is therefore aan as an infant- 








A Few Words to Teachers.—A group of books 
of pr 1 hel sand students of the In- 
ternational lessons for the first six months of 1994, on 

Old Testament topics may be found iu the pablica- 
tions of the Mesers. such as Dr. 
ees, The Land andthe Book, int gretames 

n’s recently published com onpet $s Titus- 
Dictionary ; the Rev. William M. i Sevlor’s 


floseph ime Minister and Moses the 
Ropeler studies by the former pastor of the Broadway 
- W. Dawson's work, Th 
Pat 





Religi P< . Bmith’s Testament Hist 

ious En F s 

and Phar ght. Peliaha, a od ieatoren by the tars | 5 

Amelia li, Edwards. ‘These books can be @ obtained 
booksellers, or a 4] be ordered direct from 

Messrs. HARPER & B 


Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Price, $.50. This is the 





pages hexee inches). Price, ga. 


southern boun of the Holy Land. 
and for the oS tpn Bg 


and four full-page illustrations, Price, $3. 


of centuries of 
published. Price, gr. 


dren. 311 pages (5% X7% inches). Price, gr. 


boek on Sunday-school teaching. 


It is an object lesson, showing how . su 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ; 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The L 
pages (534 8% inches). 


Principles and Practice. 


realm of character and of conduct deal mip 
of -day life. 200 pages per book (4% 


Friendship the Master-Passion. try of iendship, and 


a force inthe world. 423 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth an 


The Knightly Soldier. ,.vsciiton "js page (ord iche) amrind 
Union. Just the book for yoy Mbp A my oy BR 2 Sealy sce ve 
associations. 


A book on the nature and his- 


as 
enclosed in a box. ice, $3. 


-soldier of the 
libraries and for young men’s 


ion of a 





The Blood Covenant. .A..3" sass Soon rae 


primitive facts by which theologicai opinions 


Hints on Child-Training. 


yman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, gr.5e. 


— complete in itself. 


e rite, and its bearings on 
baer seals 


The im ce and able chp of Kadachpasnes, yah 0 Say 

Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt a it, ‘including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 

It is also an poe & of adventure \~- 4 out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. “ 


pages (7349 inc hes), Two maps 


A Lie Never Justifiable. .4.%%% & cis. , Dr Trumbull prover ile 


vigorous 
par bef veracity, ond ahaa al lying, 0 pe pty re teachings, of the ae sense of 
discussion A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), beund in 


mankind, | 
cloth, gilt top. Just 


A series of ti 
scope and meth 


Teaching and Teachers. ait book of se pages ( DLs rageeet Drog ook 


A Model Superintendent. A, c6:,0 ths, lit and work of Henry P. 


did his work. Bound in cloth, with 


perintendent actually did 
pages (5X7 inches). Price, gr. 


be Sunday-School: 


lao Wor" daa 41$ 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. 
ese essa’ 


ciples in their application to 


inches), stately bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
box. ce, $2.50 a set, T Fer cece 0 sole or less than a 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


2. Moral Color- 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past « Succes 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at No: 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 


volume of 53 pages (534 7% inches). 


Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of ' Jonah. _<lmportant fact in recent Asgrian dl 


the Book of Joriah. The book can be 
Bible story. 


19 pages, with Tactraclons (5) HX Ince) 7% inches). 


all. who are interested in the truth of the _ 
, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments a: as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 


speech. 38 pages (514734 inches). 


Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ¥ WHARTON & BARRON PUB. CO., 


9 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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128 a, -k Pencil. Agents makin 
Braver M'f'¢ Co.. X 1133 Crosse 


OVER SEA AND LAND 


‘Buccessor ‘to “ Children’s Work foe Children.” A 

moothly magazive for the youn et by the 

Women’s Foreizn and Home M ary organiza- 

Cone of of Se Rey an Churen With January 
size and , unehanged i 

price. oi eete ee ies. per year, in vance, 35 Tents: 

Fe of more co ies, addressed to one person, each, 


and follow with orders to 
office mee of OVER SER AND LAND, 18% Chestn 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ” ” 




















~© JUST PUBLISHED = 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gene “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON a come. 


33 East 17th St wv York. 








Mrs, Crafts’ Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 
abba DRUMMOND NEW TORE CITT. 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL © PAPERS. 


Bend pentel & for free sam ofall. Address 
LEONARD F » ALBany, N.Y. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 
By SANKEY, MoGRANAHAN, aw STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 "6 isconceded 36 tobe comers in 
proseded it in theweries of Gospel Hy mus which 
n series 0 mns w 
ved o savenaente in the wondarfal meetings hela 
Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. Fay MIs, 
HITTLE, Dr. MUNBALL, Sade others. ; 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per copy. 


E GREAT POPULARITY of Gosrzt Hymns 
No. 5 baving made the combination of 5 and 6 a ne- 
poy 6 the two books are now issued as one, without 
uplicates and with an index for the whole, 


ao ie 5 & 6 Combined 


60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 


Excelsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mall, 56 cents per copy. 
Specify “‘ Large Type" or “ Excelsior” in ordering, 








Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
KL HyYMNs Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co,, Te Bgl & Matt Ca, 


Cincinnati, 0. New York. 
For Inspiring Music Use 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


at SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES is otvor new weekly 
at the following rates, for either ° d or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates i include postage 


ONE COPY, one year,.. .$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


ae MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
yor school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied with as spony oo ry ~ Ted be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 

For pay guimber of co (more: then one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

‘Tue papers for a club may be ordered sent er 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
woneg" @ to one address, at fifty cents eac when 80 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the — “ts re 
school get their mail matter from one 


the be sent accordingly. This applies 
Re ciubs st dy = per copy, to to the cotant 
t iy By yoy y be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more Y copies each, if desired, 
FREE COPIES. One free co 


, additional, will be 
allowed for Ag ten copies 
characte 


for in aclub of elther 
r. The free copies for ne oo seat 
packuge. sent ytd, but will be im the 


made at any time to a club—such 
ions to ae, re at the same time 
mint the club as on inally and the rate to be 
pF ny we gerady e ot the ape club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of ! 
| Amel ey 4 subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as th @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the ad ress changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this Scans ce but — pore a copy Lys 
from a midress te of 
one cout pe per week for t the pote time of the ri 

ption, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to geaegs 
> twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
club subscriber intends to change his or nt 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, oe ees as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of s paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
wae it has been sent. All addresses should include 


state. 
fa eclub pabeoription is renewed by some other pe 
sence oft sgt is peblier tren a 
suc +~* w plies ts e sher by ng t 
. — es the place of the one 
Pay mu hs be ~~ to ony subscriber beyond 


the ti uest, The 
Bec das wil inveriabin be dlssolcinced ot fre 
x the — m. Renewals should 
ise of ont ‘one issue of the LK 
@ teachers of a school to Pit, will 
upon application, — ‘ 


: Pehncnoncanay COUNTRIES. 
School Times will be sent to an gt tee 


in the Universal Postal Union at 
gouitries am rates, w include postage : 


copy one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


mAddt tions may 
nal subscrip 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pare pers must be ordered at one Sime, = they will be 
nt either aingly to the individual addresses, or in a 
~ AL address, whichever may be preferred 


Great itn Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
ndon, E.C,, will receive yearly 
gy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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: In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- | 
cerning anything advertised in this » you | 
wil oblige publishers, as well as the 7 


Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
for any aiiment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother’ s Milk. 


We have a baby 20 m~....' 3 - 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delica 
that no one thought she’ ow live; Mellin’s 
Food saved her, Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND, 

Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 

my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or 80, and it bas improved him won- 
derfully; be is just jy Ate from a severe 
illness ond cont se not di — | ‘fix at all before 
using the “Wa. J. QUINN. 
SEND rhea our book, “OT The Care and 

Foodine of Infants,” mailed 
Free te any 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston 
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Cooling 
when 


Hot 


It is not so much when the 
body is hot as when it is 
cooling that it is most sus- 
ae 09 to thermal changes. 

ertion resulting in heat 


° Bt seca the power of the 


skin to resist the cold which tends to contract the pores. 
The result is that they become closed and unable to per- 


form their proper functions. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters are indispensable in such 


instances. 
machinery working again. 


They’ re-open the pores and set the whole 


specially in the Fall, Winter and Spring are these 


world-renowned 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 


of great value, as then the danger of Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Influenza, and kindred diseases is the greatest. 








by that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday Times. 





The International Lessons 
(Pocket Edition) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a 
copy of the pocket edition of the International 


Sunday-school lessons. 


It is a little book (2% x4 


inches) containing all the lessons for 1894, with 
both the Common and the Revised Version given 
in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for 


notes. 


The booklet is printed on thin, tough 


paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 


pocket. 


Just the thing for those who wish to look 
over the lesson at odd minutes. 


Choice enough 


for a gift to teachers or.scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in color and gold, by mail, 25 cents; five or 


more copies, 20 cents each. 


50 cents ; 


Bound in fine leather, 


five or more copies, 40 cents each. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORTH REPEATING 


ROOM FOR THE NOBLE. 


[Helen Evertson Smith, in The Traveler’s Record. ] 


poets! ye whose duty is decreed 
ANte sound the notes which shall men’s lives 
inspire 

Have ye forgotten that to earn the meed 

Of gratitude you crave, ye needs must fire 
Take trom the glowing altars, consecrate 

By deeds heroic, nobly offered there, 
Those living coals which light the toreh of Fate 

To guide men’s footsteps as they onward fare ? 


The rose-leaf madrigal is sweet, ’tis true, 
But sweets alone are cloying, and we tire 
As well of them as of the bitter rue 
Of those who wail the loss of some desire 
Held near the heari too long, though granted 
not. 
‘To tune our hearts to thoughts of high em- 


ise 
Let all hese lisping songlets be forgot, 
For noble lays which skyward turn our eyes! 


God loves a hero—noble, staunch, and true; 
‘The people’s heart his forceful fingers mold, 
So, from the tinkle small of measures new 
It wistful turns again to tales of old. 
Yet not alone were done in olden time 
The deeds heroic that all true hearts love; 
And that we seek to hear in flowing rhyme, 
Our arms tostrengthen and our souls to move, 


Within our plain, dull world of every day 
Are humble heroes found, who only need- 

To show them to us in their bright array— 
The poet’s lines, thrilling to noble deed. 

O poets, give not place to petty men, 
Or trivial fancies, light as early dew! 

For still we lo oy seek—again! again !|— 
In song or e noble, mee and true, 





RISE AND FALL OF 
PHILOSOPHIES. * 


[Professor Henry Calderwood, in The Philosophical 
Review. | 

If it be true . . . that Metaphysics is the 
most contentious of sciences, it is because 
the problem of existence is vast and in- 
tricate, while our powers are limited. 
Only by slow, advances do we come to 
know what the problem includes; and, in 
the midst of this attempt, we keep on con- 
structing hypotheses which seem to ac- 
count for what has been ascertained. We 
have only to bear in mind the situation in 
which we are placed, in order to under- 
stand how it should happen that old 
theories are constantly disappearing and 
new theories arising. If any one ask, 
“ Why has Philosophy not a fixed form as 
it is with the exact sciences?” this is the 
answer: ‘‘ Because the énigma of existence 
is great, and theories are apt to be found 
insufficient.” ‘This is equivalent to saying 
that knowledge is constantly widening, 
and thoughtcontinually striving to account 
for what is known. The want of fixedness 
of form, often urged as a complaint 
against Philosophy, is only the indication 
of human progress. The power of per- 
sistent thought proves the test of all past 
thought, aol becomes a measure of possi- 
ble advances in the immediate future. 
The rise and fall of theories thus belongs 
to the history of human thought. If, as 
Shakespeare says, man is a being of “‘] 
discourse looking before and after,” each 
new theory which arrests attention is, as 
Carlyle suggests, telling the universe 
“ what o’ciock it really is.” It marks the 
persistence of thought in the history of our 
race, It is this which fevers the test of 
theory. Thus thought shows itself greater 
than observational science, coming more 
home to the heart of the race as it leads 
nearer to the understanding of existence 
as a whole. 

This view, which gives a prominent 
place to our great thinkers, gives also a 
subordinate place to each of them. Some- 
how, the thought of the race becomes a 
test of the thoughts of our grandest think- 
ers themselves. It is not that the race as 
a whole can do its own thinking out of 
the great questions raised, but that it js 
equal to the task of testing the thought. 
Reason is greater than the thinker. By 
this we mean that the power commonly 
possessed proves the test of the achieve- 
ments of the specially gifted. A new 
hypothesis is proclaimed; it appears a 
great discovery; there arises a considera- 
ble stir and din, followed by large one 
tation as to the merits of the new 
By and by, the movement begins to 
slacken, things grow quiet again. There- 
after it is found that the universe has been 
silently moving on its way, with its pro- 
blem still unsolved. The new idea was 





not so great as the dawn of enthusiastic 
admiration suggested. When--sunset | 
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comes, the enigma of existence is still 
wreathed in mystic shadows, 


* When we reject the, allurin 














But a fresh dawn is mov 

ing for a new day of 

the penton | ’s hope. Observationa) science 
has larger work beforeit; Philosophy has 

a fresh task for guidance of the general 
thought; God’s gift of reason, entrusted 
to the race as a whole, will do its part,— 
testing, rejecting, and, accepting. When 
the fixed relations of research and reflec- 
tion are understood, it appears that theo- 
ries we are re jecting have not been mere 

hantoms and illusions. Our interest and 

nquity have not proved waste of time; 
our expectations are not wholly belied. 
hypothesis, 
it is not as if we had torn a sheet of paper 
to fragments, and given these to the winds. 
It is not as when the ashes of the engine- 
room are thrown overboard to settle in 
océan-depths, while the ship holds on her 
way. Rejected theories count for more 
than exhausted steam-power. Theories 
belong to the organization of thou - 
The history of their relations is the 
tory of thought itself. . While we “4 
tracing their Listoty, thought is holding 
on its determined course,—its futare the 
outcome of its past. The greatest thinkers 
are the leaders for the time, whose fitness 
appears. in their understanding of the 
times. Occasionally we speak of them as 
“ before their time;” and so indeed they 
are, for the man must be in advance who 
is to lead. But very soon they are behind 
the time; and this also must be, else 
leadership had little meaning. Their 
presetice and place have been marked 
enough; but their greatness may appear 
even more in that which follows, when 
the standard is borne onwards by other 
hands. . 

These considerations prepare the way 
for appreciation of the contrasts between 
old and new in philosophic method. The 
mature of the end we have in view will 
become the test of the method we employ. 
The largeness of the problem of existence 
will require division of labor, and will im- 

the necessity for movement, now in 
one direction, now in another. From this 
je must follow that advance will not prove 
large as at first sight appears, The 
shaden are. that the call to halt. will 
sound, ia-order that other portions of the 
army Of investigation may be brought up 
to line. And if in this way the next sign 
of gain be visible on quite another line, 
that too will be temporary in the anuals 
of thought. Hence it follows that no 
theory can be final, for all theory must 
ther into the continent of progress. The 
Fisto of science and that of philosophy 
phite in supplying illustration. 

The range of philosophic history spreads 
out in wide expanse, too large to be in- 
cluded in the presentsketch. But if fora 
moment reference is made to the great 
names of antiquity, illustration lies ready 

to hand in the contrast of the theories 
aiges elaboration gave to Greek thought 
the leadership of the nations before the 
Christian era. We find Socrates deal- 
ing with the practical life of man, 
Pilato unfolding an ideal theory of ex- 
istence in which The Good appears the 
éenter and source of all, te Aristotle 
subdividing the field of inquiry accord- 
ing as sciences are speculative or prac- 
tical. Thethree great thinkers have each 
a marked individuality; the theories ad- 
vanced are as distinct in character as the 
men who worked them out; and nothing 
can be more certain, historicaHy and philo- 
sophically, than that all three contributed 
to the vance of thought in a very re- 
markable degree. Nothing coming in im- 
mediate succession after these three, pre- 
sented work capable of comparison with 
theirs. There is an action and a reaction 
in rational advance, as in the materia] 
world. It seems as if a period of still 
preparation must be interposed, in order 
that a later movement may stir enthusiasm 
with a sense of the promise of new achieve- 
ments. 

When observation is confined to modern 
times, the impressiveness of the lesson is 
even more marked. The revival of letters 
proves the revival of philosophic move- 
ment. Antiquity has tts lesson in order 
that the modern epoch may mark a new 
departure. Inquiry breaks out in all 
directions. We reach ascientific age, with 

ppliances altogethernew. Fresh knowl- 

bursts upon us in manifold forms, 
Under the common inspiration Philosophy 
makes a new start. Theory follows theo 
in rapid ampere a The spirit of skep 
cism comes with destructive power on the 
field; again the spirit of construction 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


on the wall, the finger marks 


e doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
; dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 
‘ You can get “other kinds.” but they all cost more 


Made only by N. K: FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


8t. Lonis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 








roused to fresh effort, and appears in new 
force. There is no little confusion, but it 
is confusion belonging to advance. Man 
finds that the not « 2 em of existence is im- 
measurably more intricate than had been 
imagined. The vastness of the universe 
appears as before; but subdivision of labor, 
diversity of structure to secure ends only 
dimly recognized by us, and correlation of 
all in unity of system, stand out to view 
in the light of a new revelation. Nowon- 
der that observational science became ex- 
ultant, and that a disposition arose to esti- 
mate ‘philosophy as a pars 2 of ancient 
history. Our minds are not large enough 
to take in Nature’s revelations in single 
pictures. The lens is too small for the 
landscape. Hence novelties are the at- 
tractions of the day. These are the choice 
bits in the scene. But the great force of 
reason is at the heart of things; the prob- 
lems of existence are the same for all 
time; and when novelties begin to lose 
their ‘freshness, old questions return upon 
us, and we desire to know how they look 
in the @ltered circumstances. ... The 
problem for the time is, how old and new 
can coalesce ; how Science and hd ond maw | 
can together revise their relations, so as to 
show that knowledge and thought meet 
each other in the daily life. . 

Some change in method will be a conse- 
quence of altered conditions connected 
with the advance of thought. Justas the 
angle of vision changes the aspect even of 
the mountain range, though that is the 
most enduring of all forms in nature; so 
it is with the vast problem of existence 
itself. It is not that existence has changed 
from what it was in early ages; it is have | #8 
that we, as observers and thinkers, have 
in these later daysreached a point of vision 
which men of earlier ages had never held. 
The world is seen to be greater than we 
knew, and our modes of thought must be 
expanded accordingly. 
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It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nurse 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 
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The Older Scholars _—— 


In Sunday-school are beyond the children’s or even the youths’ paper. What 
shall they have to read? Many schools have settled the question by supplying 
them with THE SuNpDay ScHOOL TIMEs. 

Another point. The better the preparation of the lesson by the class, the 
more effective is the teacher’s work likely to be. For the advanced scholars, 
there is no more complete or attractive lesson help than THE SuNDay ScHOOL 
Times, and the low price places it within the reach of all. A package of five or 
more mailed to you every week would cost less than one cent a copy. Let 
the scholars pay for them, if they will. 

The Publishers will be glad to send to any teacher of an advanced class not 
suitably provided for by the school, a sufficient number of free sample copies of 


the paper to supply one to each scholar in the class. For subscription terms. 
see the fourteenth page of each issue of the paper. 
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